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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing, 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to’ return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 Bs. 2d. 
Six months” - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 9s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d, 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extva numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TAaTLER,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
VOLUMES I. to VIII. of 
SE doh Jabs: IB youd hl pda 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained 
price 2/6 each. . 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd, Stamp to cover postage of same. 


NOW READY. 


Vols. I.—XII1. of 
TAE SP Hee RE: 


Vol. I. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes, 12/6 each. 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


Tea eee oe 
a pats RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

as follows :— Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world thé rate.would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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H ODROME. : 
la ay DO NwBOulRN BRR OM EesTER SQUARE, .W.C 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


————————————————————————————— ee 

COTLAND—NORTH BERWICK, A Beautiful and Invigorating Seaside 

kkesort. THE ROYAL HOTEL is now under entirely new management and 

has been Refurnished and Redecorated throughout. A-most comfortable and first-cl: ss 

Hotel. SUPERIOR CUISINE. MODERATE TARIFF. Special terms for Kamil es. 

— Apply, Proprietor. Telegrams ‘‘ Royal,” North Berwick, Telephone, No, 3. SEVEN 
First-class GoLtF CourSES IN THE VICINITY. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write Horets MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


‘“Mr. PUNCH IN BOND STREET.” 


Original Drawings from 


PUN On 


InctupING Works sy LINLEY SAMBOURNE, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
E. T. REED, RAVEN HILL, PHIL MAY, and others. 
Also Pictures by HERBERT J. FINN, GROSVENOR THOMAS, and others. 


NOW ON VIEW. ADMISSION FREE, 


WOODBURY PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS of Famous Works by 
Old and Modern Masters from the National Galleries of Great Britain 
and the Continent. Illustrated Catalogue Post Free, 1s. 


erie =aVV.@; ©.) BOER ya GeAG lene ienve. 
37, New Bond Street, W. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY "THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Prays, AcTING, AND Music, By Arthur Symons. 5s. net. (Duckworth.) 

A DAUGHTER OF THE Pit. By Margaret Doyle Jackson. 6s. (Cassell,) 

ALEXANDER IN THE ARK. By F, Russell Burrow. 5s. (Pearson.) 

SPEECHES FoR ALL Occasions. By an Oxford M.A. 1s. (Pearson.) 

Pearson's Ir1isH RECITER AND READER. 28. 61. (Dearson.) 

THE ViscounTEsS NoRMANHURST. By Edward H. Cooper. 6s. (Grant Richards.) 

Tue Great Inguiry (ONLY AUTHORISED VERSION). Faithfully Reported hy H. B.. 
Reporter to the Committee. Ornamented with Sha:p Cuts. Drawn on the Spot 
by G.K.C. 1s net. (Duckworth.) 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


FOR 


S EF PAE Ve Boe rR 


CONTENTS: 


I. FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT: IV.—HOLKHAM. 
Hood. With Plans and !Ilustrations. 


II. MORE HINTS TO MODEST MOTORISTS, By Major C. G, Matson. 
Ill. THE LEAPING TUNA. By Charles Frederick Holder. Illustrated. 


Iv. THE HUNTING OUTLOOK: PROSPECTS AND CHANGES. By 
Arthur W. Coaten. 


Vv. IN AND ABOUT KINGSCLERE. By John Porter. Illustrated. 
VI. THE SAND-WITCH. By the Baroness Max Von Boeselager. 
NII. SPORT IN ROUMANIA. By the Hon. Victor Russell. Illustrated. 


VIII. THE RAC1NG WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS: VI.—OWNERS 
AND OWNING. By An Owner. 


IX, WILD TURKEY AND PARTRIDGE SHOOTING IN VIRGINIA. By 
W. B. Chilton. Illustrated. 


X. BOOKS ON SPORTS, 
XI. A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue Jury Awarp. Illustrated. 


COLOURED PLATE.—With this Number is presented a Coloured Plate entitle i 
“ A NEAR THING,” from a picture specially painted for THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
by Miss M. Dorotuy Harpy, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


By Arthur Acland- 


THE The Best 1SShz 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newspaper, | SPHERE. 


PHE MILITARY MANGUVRES: 
THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 


IS DEVOTED TO THE MANGUVRES 


LAW A SOY OD, IN FRANCE, 
IN RUSSIA. 


The number, as usual, contains many other interesting items, notably 


ACERS ©: Revie 


THE SPHERE. THE“ SPHERE, THE ‘SPHERE, 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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THE LAPEER 


GOss76 of fhe T1077. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 
A Future Lord Chancellor.—Mr. Asquith, who celebrated 
his fifty-first birthday last Saturday, has acquired fame as a 
politician, a lawyer, and a scholar, but few people are aware 


that he is an extremely in- 
genious mechanic. Five or 
six years ago, before the motor 
became fashionable, Mr. As- 
quith used to ride a bicycle 
which he built with his own 
hands. He never attempted 
to put his machine on the 
market although it embodied 
some clever improvements 
which so appealed to the 
Prince of Wales that he asked 
Mr. Asquith to build him one 
of a similar make. Although 
the ex-Home Secretary is a 
Yorkshireman he is neither an 
athelete nor a sportsman, and 
has never shown the slightest 
interest in cricket, football, or 
horses. 


More. Universities. —A propos 
of Sir Norman  Lockyer’s 
demand for more universities 
the comparatively empty con- 
dition of the existing universi- 


ties in this country when 
compared with those of 
America and Germany is 


worth noticing. All the uni- 
versities in England and 
Wales between them number 
only 13,000 students; in other 
words, in England and Wales 
there is only about one in 
3,000 of the population who 
is educated at a university. 
Scotland, whose thirst for 
knowledge is notorious, shows 
a far higher percentage, and 
her population of 4,000,000 
include 5,000 university men. 
Both in America and Ger- 


many the percentage is far higher than even in Scotland, 
but it must be remembered that what we term polytechnics 
in England are often dignified by the names of universities 


in America. 


TURKISH ATROCITIES IN MACEDONIA 


This photograph was taken at Monastir, where it came into the possession of 
Mr. Reginald Wyon, the Datly Mail correspondent in Macedonia, who sent it to 
Tue TaTLer from Monastir. Although these Turkish soldiers were proud to be 
photographed with their victims the Turkish authorities did their best to prevent 
these pictures leaving the country and succeeded in destroying the negatives. 
Other pictures from the same source will appear in the Sphere of Saturday 


the dress circle. Mr. 
Tadema had a stall. 


all proud of Mr. Tree. 


‘Richard II.”—Mr. Tree has got the chance of his life in 
Richard II., and he has taken it, so that everybody wonders 
why the play has been so infrequently revived. The tragedy 
is almost as modern as Hamlet—it is certainly far more 
picturesque. 


It is literally full of colour; it is resonant with 


Shakspere’s lyrical best (think 
of the charming scene with 
the gardener); it has move- 
ment; it is really fascinating, 
which is more than one can 
say of all ‘“ classics.” The 
acting also is good, for every- 
one seems to have conspired 
towards a masterly presenta- 
tion. As the King Mr. Tree 
gets a part that suits him 
admirably. The nobles are 
all most fitly represented— 
Mr. Asche as Bolingbroke, 
Mr. Haviland as Norfolk, Mr. 
Richard Temple (a new figure 
at His Majesty’s) as Northum- 
berland. Miss Lily Brayton 
as the Queen is practically 
the only woman in the picture, 
and she plays with nothing of 
the heavy tragédienne. 


The First Night.—The first 
night was a great occasion 
and quite the most prepared 
premiéve I have ever seen at 
His Majesty’s. Mr. Oscar 
Asche caused quite a_ thrill 
when he was thrown from a 
rather recalcitrant Rosinante. 
People gasped but he man- 
aged to fall clear (for he isa 
great athlete). When the 
house clamoured for Mr. Tree 
at the close the curtain rose 
on an empty stage with a bust 
of the bard belaurelled. The 
audience was very interesting. 
Mr. Pinero escaped from Letty 
and sat next his great friend, 
“the Squire,’ whose son, 
Mr. George Bancroft, was in 


John Hare was there and Sir Alma- 
But the list would exhaust my space. 
- Richard II, from every point of view is a thing to make us 


Bradshaw 


THE GREAT GALE OF FRIDAY LAST—THE DESTRUCTION CAUSED AT HASTINGS 


On the right will be seen the damage to the Carlisle Parade, on the left the entire destruction of the beach concert-room 
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A Clue to the Missing Lady.—It is 
quite possible that the photographs of 
Miss Hickman, the missing lady doctor, 
which have been scattered broadcast 
throughout the country may really defeat 
the object they are meant to secure. 


The Missing Miss Hickman. 


It seems to me that 


it has been too readily assumed that Miss Hickman is still 
wearing female attire. Why should she not have adopted 


THE MISSING LADY DOCTOR AND HER SISTER 


In a group of nurses at the Battersea branch of the Clapham Maternity Hospital. 
The missing Miss Hickman is the lady without a hat at the right of the picture. 


Sitting on the ground is her sister, Miss Mary Hickman 


man’s clothes as a form of disguise ? 


It is known that she 


has always been an exceedingly active and athletic girl 
and for that reason male attire would probably sit more 
easily on her than in the case of most women. The fact 


that she left behind her at the hos- 
pital her mackintosh and other articles 
of clothing certainly gives colour to 
this theory. Detectives, policemen, 
and the general public alike all seem 
to assume too readily that wher- 
ever Miss Hickman is hiding she 
still looks exactly like her photo- 
graph. 


- No More Close Shaves 


[A weekly paper says that the close shaving 
practised by most barbers is quite unnecessary 
and is responsible for colds and neuralgia.] 


As it seems a proper shave 

May have consequences grave 
I have recently decided to begin 

To allow a little stubble, 

Which will save a lot of trouble, 
As a pleasant decoration of my chin. 

You may grin, [chin. 

But T’ll sport a full day’s growth upon my 


And if one then why not two, 

Or would three offend the view? 
There is danger in a cleanly-shaven cheek, 

It will be a pretty saving 

If I stop this daily shaving 
And just call upon my barber once a week. 

How unique, [week, 

Just to grow a beard and shave it once a 


Rock Sand’s Owner.—Sir James 
Miller, the owner of the St. Leger 
winner, Rock Sand, is one of the 
fortunate ones of the turf. He was 
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only twenty-six when in 1890 he won 
the Derby with Sainfoin, the first time, 
by the way, that the famous race has 
ever been secured by a soldier on the 
active list. He is married to a sister of 


the Viceroy of India and has his town house in Grosvenor 
Square, but is more often to be found at Manderston, his 
country seat in Berwickshire. It is said that Sir James 


Miller owed. his first Derby victory to a dream of 
Mr. Davis, the managing director of Hurst Park, who 
dreamed long before the race that Sainfoin had won, 
and on the strength of the dream telegraphed to Sir 
James the next morning strongly recommending him 
to purchase the colt, Sir James Miller retired from 
the 14th Hussars in 1892, but his military ardour 
was again wakened by the Boer War and he fought 
with great distinction in South Africa with the Imperial 
Yeomanry. 


The First St. Leger.—The annals of horse-racing 
are so carefully kept that one would imagine there 
could be no room for doubt as to the date of the first 
St. Leger. The actual year, however, in which the 
St. Leger was first instituted is as fruitful a subject for 
discussion as the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask. 
The whole question turns on whether the race won by 
Lord Rockingham’s Allabaculia in 1776 or the one by 
Sir Thomas Gascoigne’s Hollandaise two years later 
is to be regarded asthe first St. Leger. It is known 
that there have been race meetings at Doncaster since 
1600, but there seems no means of deciding in what 
year the race which we now call the St. Leger 
received its present name. 


“The Girl from Kay’s.”—The Givl from Kay’s was 
300 days old last week, but she is as lively as ever. 
Very few musical comedies bear a second visit, but 
there is so such genuine cleverness in The Girl from 
Kay’s that I could see it a dozen times. Mr. Willie 
Edouin has absolutely no equal in this sort of enter- 
tainment, and Miss Millie Legarde is very charming 
as the milliner girl. Then there is Mr. Fred Emney 
as the porter and Mr. Fitzgerald as the youth about 
town. I am inclined to believe that The Girl from 
Kay’s plays itself, for I found that its provincial com- 


pany (which started its tour at Mr. Arthur’s beautiful 
theatre at Kennington last week) was extraordinarily good. 
The part of Hoggenheimer is brilliantly played by Mr. 
H.C. Barry. Miss Simeta Marsden is delightful as Winnie. 


ST. LEGER DAY 


The crowd that saw Sir James Miller's Rock Sand win the last classic race of the year 
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AT THE AUTUMN MILITARY MANCEUVRES. 
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SWIMMING THE HORSES OVER THE RESERVOIR—THE MILITARY MOVEMENTS BEGAN ON MONDAY 
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TROOPERS RIDING THEIR HORSES THROUGH THE WATER 
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Painting by the 

Acre.—The average 
houseowner who 
paints his suburban 
dwelling once in 
five years considers that he is discharging his whole duty 
in the direction of keeping up appearances, although there 
are a few who insist upon a fresh coating every third 
year. It is difficult to contemplate what would be the feelings 
of these individuals if they unexpectedly became the owner 
of an Atlantic liner, for the modern ocean greyhound is a 
veritable glutton for paint. Under ordinary circumstances the 
ships of the largest and most carefully managed lines are 
painted at the end of every voyage. Every time a Cunarder, 
for instance, arrives in port she is repainted. This is no light 
task, for every inch of the vessel’s outside area above the 
water-line—sides, deck works, and funnels—from stem to stern 
is carefully gone over by an army of painters. , The area thus 
covered in the case of a modern passenger ship is. about 
24 acres. Curiously enough the funnels are regarded as 
the most important item of the whole undertaking as these 
‘great pipes are susceptible to injury and must be carefully 
handled. On no account is any hammering or pounding 
allowed, and the men work from stagings suspended from 
a rail on the top of the mouth of the huge funnel. The old 
paint and dirt are carefully scraped and scaled off before 
the actual painting begins. 


Spring-cleaning a Liner. 


A SNOW TRACTION AUTOMOBILE 


In the large pineries round the shores of Lake Superior in Canada 
may be seen a number of traction automobiles which can claim the 
distinction of being the largest motors in the world. They are the 
invention of Mr. George T. Glover, a well-known motor manu- 
facturer of Chicago, and were specially designed for hauling 
trains of logs over the snow. The largest are capable of dragging 
a load of 200 tons over the rough ground at a speed of from 
eight to twelve miles an hour; they will drag the loads through 
3 ft. of snow and over stumps and logs 1 ft. in height. On the road 
the train presents a somewhat strange appearance, the motor itself 
being encased in a square box-like arrangement with the chimney 
protruding some 3 or 4 ft. above the lid. This is to prevent the 
snow and ice getting into the machinery 


The Surprise of Mr. Pierpont Morgan.—It is 
said that when Mr. Pierpont Morgan went 
through the accounts of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company recently with his 
auditors he was astonished at the amount of 
paint used upon the vessels in the great 
shipping combination, which controls 140 
steamers. Assuming that the average area of 
each ship is 2} acres, and that each vessel is 
painted, say, ten times in one season and that 
120 ships are continually in commission, we 
have an area to be covered with paint of 
2,250 acres every year. Such a job, requiring 
the services of nearly a hundred men 
working steadily, would cost about £50,000. 
Although this seems an immense sum to spend 
upon paint alone it is essential to keep the 
vessels in spick-and-span condition, 
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PAINTING BY THE ACRE 


Every big liner is repainted at the end of each round trip, the 
painters covering an area of 24 acres 


A Relic of the ‘‘ Fighting ‘ Téméraire.’”—A fine 
relic of the old line-of-battleship which Turner 
immortalised has been preserved by H. Castle 
and Sons, shipbreakers to the Admiralty, at their 
yard at Millbank, S.W. The relic is known as 
the Téméraive mantelpiece. Its principal features 
are the figures of Atlas. These are the veritable 
two stern figures which were taken from the old 
Témévaive when she was towed to her last berth 
in 1838, as pictured by Turner, to be broken up. 
Part of the mantelpiece itself is made of oak from 
the Royal George, but the greater portion is 
mahogany from H.M.S. Royal Albert, one of the 
last three-deckers built at Woolwich. She was 
launched in 1856. 


Pa 
a. a 
THE TEMERAIRE MAN 


TELPIECE 


A RELIC OF THE OLD BATTLESHIP, “TEMERAIRE,” IN A MANTELPIECE 
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Bad Times for Cabby.—The London Amongst these is the story of the strange 
cabmen are complaining that the present aise condition said to have been attached to 
season is the worst they have known Human Curiosities. the fortune that some years ago came to 
for years. The early autumn is always Colonel Hew Dalrymple, who like his 
a bad time for him, for his father belongs to Brooks’s 
best customers have then be- and is quite an authority 
taken themselves to the Con- on antiquarian subjects. I 
tinent or the moors. But a give it as I heard it the other 
worse slump than usual seems day, but I cannot vouch for 
to have set in since the begin- its truth. The first earl was, 
ning of the present month. of course, the leader most 
Although less than half the responsible for the massacre of 
usual cabs are working hun- Glencoe, and he had three 
dreds of drivers are finding it stalwart sons; hence the 
impossible to earn a living and origin of the curse which 
are now “resting ”’ in prefer- according to the legend has 
ence to driving a cab when since shadowed the earls of 
they have not the smallest Stair. The substance of it 
prospect of being able to pay was that no future earl should 
for its hire. Even the oldest have three sons till the sins of 

-cabman can offer no explana- the secretary had been fully 
tion of the present gloomy expiated. But the wicked old 
state of affairs. It is not man cared little for curses, 
merely in the West-end that In derision he tied up certain 
caravans of empty hansoms property so that it could only 
can be seen slowly pacing the be inherited by the third son 
streets and stretched along of an earl of Stair. There 
the ranks. North, south, and have been nine earls since 
east the same sight can be then, and of these one had 
seen. two sons, one had one son, and 
Bee ge sore cape a A. LONG-WEDDED COUPLE the rest, with the exception of 


se Hoy aa | Ingestre, whose com- Mr. Joseph Hobson of Upperthong is now ninety years of age and his wife a ay carl, Lad fs sow 

ing of ave last week was cele- is eighty-seven; both enjoy robust health. They have been married sixty- ail. or air has our, an 
g ag ‘ S eight years and have thirteen children, of whom seven are living, two being in Colonel Dalrymple, being the 

brated with due pomp and America, There are seventy-seven grandchildren and thirty-six great-grand- third, came in for the whole 


circumstance at Ingestre Hall, children, and of this number ninety-six sat down to tea at the old folks’ house : 
is the son of the 20th Earl of on Mr. Hobson's last birthday. He was born at Netherthsong in 1813 and was a of the “ accumulations. The 
hand-loom weaver in his youth colonel is still a bachelor, tall, 


Shrewsbury. At a time 
when dancing is se- 
verely tabooed by 

most young men 
in smart regi- 
ments Lord Jn- 
gestre, who is a 
subaltern in 
the Horse 
Guards, has 

earned the 

distinction 
of being 


dark, and rather in- 
clined to stoop. For 
a wealthy man he 
is very quiet. 
His only enthu- 
siasm is lectur- 
ing, and in 
Scotland he 
ismSeeme ca 
good deal 
on the plat- 
form. 


A REMARKABLE GROUP OF HUMAN CURIOSITIES 
AT BARNUM’S 


the keen-» A Fas- 
est dancer tidious 
in Lon- Explorer. 
don. It is 2 Spake 
said of Harry 
him that John- 
during ston, the 
ae Bie ne Liberal 
(e) as i 
candi- 
season he date for 
once went Roches- 
to nine- ter, in no 
teen .dan- way re- 
ces in a sembles 
single week thier ve x= 


and danced 
hard = and 
fast at each 
and all of 
them. His 
father’s name is 
best known to 
Londoners as the 
pioneer of the 
familiar rubber- 
tyred hansoms which 
still bear his name. 
Lord Shrewsbury has 
recently shown his _ pro- 
gressive spirit by going in 
for the manufacture of French 
motor cars by English work- 
men at Notting Hill. 


plorer of 
fiction in his 
dress and 
habits. Even 
when he is out- 
side the reach of 
civilisation he al- 
ways keeps himself 
and his surround- 
ings well groomed. 
Rough-and-readiness is 
abhorrent to him, and 
even when in the wilds of 
Uganda it is said that he 
always insisted on having his 
meals properly served on an irre- 
proachable tablecloth. Slovenliness 
and enterprise, according to Sir Harry 
The Curse of the Dalrymples.—Many Johnston, do not go hand in hand, and 
queer legends about Lochinch and the earls he always selected for his most dangerous 
of Stair are told by the countryfolk, and some > expeditions men who had a taste for preserving the 
are even believed by the people who tell them, habits of civilisation in the most uncivilised quarters. 
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THE NEWEST PORTRAIT 


OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Superfluous Ornaments.—There is no account- 
ing for the reason why every woman who decides 
on letting rooms regards it as an absolute neces- 
sity to fill the rooms ‘to let’ with an abund- 
ance of useless nick-nacks. The mantelpiece 
must |e crowded with statuettes of the Queen 
and other distinguished personages in company 
with china dogs and vases filled with grass. 
Little tables are placed about the room covered 
with like articles, and the walls must always 
be lined with brackets containing other awful 
specimens of bric-a-brac. A request on the part 
of the lodger to remove these baubles is always 
regarded in the light of a serious offence. 


Irish Land Agents and Land Purchase.—Now 
that the recent Land Act has already begun to 
work the Irish land agents are brought face to 
face with the by no means remote possibility 
of having their incomes very seriously diminished 
if not altogether wiped out. Ten years ago 
an insurance company wrote to several land 
agents in Ireland offering to insure them against 
such an event at the rate of 5 per cent.; now 
it is doubtful if any insurance company would 
take the risk at 60 or even 80 per cent. The 
Irish land agents are loud in their demands 
for State compensation, but there are obvious 
difficulties. 


What we Owe to Korea. — Just at present 
IXorea is a byword for all that is backward 
and primitive and unsophisticated. Yet some 
of the great inventions which have revolu- 
tionised the world had their origin~in the 
hermit kingdom. I never read a book with- 
out blessing the brainy —or was it lazy ?— 

Rone Korean who invented movable metal type and 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND HER GRANDCHILDREN (THE CHILDREN OF THE laid the foundations of Fleet Street in the 
PRINCE FOR WACES) reign of King Tai-jong. 1 never contemplate 


This picture was taken at Balmoral during the Queen's brief visit to Deeside ten days ago. Her Majesty the mighty fleets of Britain without a feeling of 
is holding Prince George Edward. In front, from left to right, are: Princess Mary (born 1897), Prince gratitude to the Korean naval constructor who 


Heaey, (pont 3900) vad Prince tedrard (porusiag4) originated the Azw¢-sun, or ironclad ram, with 

which Admiral Yishattered the Japanese flotilla 

The Value of a Vote.—According to an election agent’s in the Far Eastern Trafalgar. It was also the nimble- 

statement there are some men occupying positions of very witted Korean who built the first suspension bridge and 
little consequence whose votes are, nevertheless, of enormous manufactured the first explosive shell. 


value to any political party. In the 
big manufacturing towns there are 
always some local characters who 
go in very hotly for the pursuit of 
politics and have considerable influence 
over the political opinions of their 
friends. The votes of such men are 
worth working hard for, because their 
support means the votes of quite a 
large following. In one town in the 
north of England there is a bricklayer 
whose support is stated to be worth at 
least a hundred votes to his party. 


Small-pox at 45. — The Lincoln 
authorities have just decided on paying 
tramps who have come in contact 
with small-pox and who might, there- 
fore, carry the infection to others the 
sum of £5 provided they submit them- 
selves to fourteen days isolation, 
during which time they will live free 
of expense, or rather at the expense of 
the Lincoln township. This scheme 
is sure to prove popular and will no 
doubt tend to fill the isolation tents 
with people some of whom, perhaps, 
may have come in contact with 


small-pox years ago and see no reason WHERE QUEEN ALEXANDRA WAS BORN 

why they should not make a little out When Queen Alexandra was born, nearly sixty years ago, her father was only a younger son of the Duke William 
of the circumstance. It would be of Schleswig-Holstein and quite poor. He lived in the Yellow Palace at Copenhagen. It is small, and so when 
extremely interesting to learn how the Prince Christian was made king eight years later he removed to Bernstorff; but the Yellow Palace is still used by 


the younger members of the family, and Prince Waldemar, the elder brother of Prince Charles, lived there when 
he married Princess Marie of Orleans 


£5 will be spent, 
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THE REVIVAL OF “RICHARD IL” AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


Sere a pepe 
~ CHAS: A> BUCH: 
sett ceili 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


‘RICHARD (MR. TREE) AND THE QUEEN (MISS BRAYTON) IN THE LAST ACT 


Tue QuEEN: What, is my Richard both in shape and mind Tue Kinc: Good sometime queen, prepare thee hence for France: 
Transform'd and weaken'd? Hath Bolingbroke Think I am dead; and that even here thou tak'st, 
Depos'd thine intellect? Hath he been in thy heart? As from my death-bed, my last living leave 
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MR. CECIL RALEIGH, THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE FLOOD TIDE” 


Campbell & Gray 
AT DRURY. LANE 


This picture shows Mr. Raleigh in the study of his house at Brunswick Place, Regent’s Park. Mr. Raleigh 


is the son of a Monmouth physician, Dr. Rowlands, ‘‘ Raleigh "' being a theatre name. 
entirely at home, went on the stage as a lad, and became a journalist. 
He has written or collaborated in a score of plays and many pantomimes. 


Carton) in 1885. 


amusing public speaker as the members of the O.P. Club are well aware. 


He was educated 
He wrote his first play (with Mr. 
He is a most 
He married Miss Isabel Ellisson 


in 1894. She has appeared in several of his plays 


A Dog’s Tombstone.—At the Edgware 
Road Station on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way near to the home signal box there 
is a little tombstone, the resting place 
of a collie dog named Fanny, once the 
particular pet of the employés at the 
station, though as a matter of fact 
the dog was well known to every 
official throughout the system. One 
day, some years ago, Fanny found 
her way to the Edgware Road Station, 
but from whence she came no one ever 
discovered. From the day of her arrival 
she never saw the upper world again, 
and for three years made numerous 
daily journeys to and from the City in 
the guard’s van and sometimes on the 
engine, but she always returned before 
night to the Edgware Road Staticn, 
which she made her headquarters. On 
her demise a tombstone was erected by 
the railway employés to mark the spot 
where Fanny now rests, 


‘“The Best Schoolboy Batsman.”— Mr. 
R. H. Spooner, who has declined the 
invitation of the M.C.C. to join their 
team for Australia, is described by Mr. 
P. F. Warner as the best schoolboy 
batsman he ever saw. He played an 
innings of 139 for Marlborough against 
Rugby five years ago, and in his first 
county match for Lancashire treated the 
Middlesex bowlers with positive levity. 


Mr. Spooner was originally intended for 
amilitary career, but after three years 
of soldiering he deserted the sword for 
commerce. He is a son of Canon 
Hardwicke Spooner, the rector of Much 
Woolton near Liverpool. The canon 
is a keen cricketer, and it is only in 
accordance ,with the fitness of things 
that his sons should be distinguished 
batsmen. A. H. Spooner. was captain 
of the Haileybury eleven some years ago, 
while Archibald Spooner also got his 
colours for the same school. 


Many Happy Returns to—Seplember 16: 


_ Lady Wolverton ; Lord Abergavenny, 1826; 


Lord Limerick, 1863; Mr. Robert Barr, 
1850. September 17: Lord Caithness, 1857 5 
Lord Granara, 1874 ; Lord Inverclyde, 1861. 
September 18: Lady Dartmouth ; Duke of 
Leeds, 1862; Lord Raglan, 1857; Lord 
Blandford, 1897. September 19: Lord 
Algernon Gordon-Lennox, 1847; Lord 
Kingston, 1874; Sir Arthur Nicolson, 1849 ; 
Mr. Henry Norman, 1858. September 20: 
Lady Aileen Roberts; Lord Savile, ,1854 ; 
Sir Edward Reed, 1830; Major-General 
Sir Stanley Clarke, 1837. September 21: 
King of Siam, 1853 ; Duke of Cumberland, 
1845, Lord Roos of Belvoir, 1886; Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, 1849; Mr. Walter Ouless, 
R.A., 1848; Mr. Arthur Roberts, 1852. 
Seplember 22: Lord Kesteven, 1851; Lord 
Hindlip, 1877; Lord Monkbretton, 1869. 
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A BISHOP IN WOOD. 


In the Hunting Country.—Mr. Han- 
bury’s house at Oakham is quite small, 
and as it is right in the village—by the 
way, Oakham claims the dignity of a 
town—the schoolchildren come and play 
on the door step as they will in these 
out-of-the-way places. Its greatest re- 
commendation is, of course, the fact 
that it is within easy distance of three 
packs of hounds, including the Cottes- 
more and the Quorn. He has _ built 
some splendid stables there and keeps 
fifteen or sixteen first-rate hunters in the 
season, for he is very fond of hunting 
and indulges pretty freely in the sport. 
In the winter one may often see him 
driving to the meets with Mrs. Hanbury 
in a smart little buggy. Just at present 
the shooting claims his attention, but in 
the summer, besides cycling, he plays, 
or used to play, a good deal of cricket. 


Gramophone Literature—I have re- 
cently followed the monthly circular 
of the Gramophone Company with as 
much zest as I do the book lists of 
the publishers. In the September cir- 
cular there are announcements of many 
new records, including a reproduction 
of Miss Ellaline Terriss’s voice in “I 
Want Ye, Ma Honey,’’ of Mr. Ben Davies 
in ‘Tom Bowling,” and there are three 
new songs by Mr. Dan Leno, whose 
records seem to be the most popular 
of. all the varied productions of the 
Gramophone Company. 


BISHOP MOORHOUSE IN WOOD CARVING. 


Anent the resignation of the Bishop of Manchester 
it is not generally known that his lordship is perhaps 
tne only living prelate who figures in carved oak ona 
chair. This strikingly handsome chair stands at the 
head of the communion table in Mellor Church, a 
small Lancashire village, This splendid chair is one 
of the most striking features of the place. On either 
side are full-length figures of two bishops—the late- 
Bishop Fraser of Manchester and the present Bishop, 
Moorhouse, who has just resigned 
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The Globe-trotter in Retirement.—It is 
strange that great travellers should so 
often select some quiet corner of the 
universe for their retreat when the period 


of unrest is over. 


City merchants’”’ sleep away what 
is left of existence. For fifteen or 
sixteen years up to 1885 he was 
either gadding about the world on 
holiday trips or making the great 
circuit on mission work. In his 
longest tour he covered 50,000 miles 
in 950 days. This took him through 
five of the European kingdoms, four 
of the African states, and I believe 
practically every part of Asia. 
At one time or another he 
has visited every country in 
Europe, the last he explored 
being Portugal, where he 
spent his honeymoon shortly 
after he got his Morden 
College appointment. His 
principal hobby is fruit cul- 
ture, so he can always be 
quite happy in retirement. 


There is Dr, Lans- 
dell, for example, who is now acting as chaplain of 
Morden College, a quiet little backwater of civilisa- 
tion on the further side of Blackheath, where “‘ decayed 
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Ben Jonson [llustrated. 


Sacri Palazzi Apostolici 
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The Disappointment of Hodge.—Down 
in the country the cyclist in search of 
humour has not far to go fora find. By 
way of illustration of this truism I have 
just heard a story of Mr. Hanbury, who 


usually wears a dark and serious aspect but who 
on the particular occasion in question was com- 
pelled to smile under the most adverse circum- 
stances, 
which was formerly I believe the parsonage, and 


Mr. Hanbury has a house at Oakham, 


in the intervals of sport he cycles 
a good deal in the neighbourhood. 
Close to Oakham there is a danger- 
ous hill, and coming down this one 
day he lost control of his machine 
with disastrous results. A friendly 


Bighetto d’ingresso nella Basilica Valicana per 


assistere alla Solenne Messa Pontificale del regnante 
Sommo Pontefice PIO X ¢ alla Sua Coronazione che 


hedge brought him up rather 
suddenly, and extricating himself 
from its embraces he was surprised 


avra luogo Domenica 9 Agosto alle ore 8'), ant. 
Dal Vaticano, 11 6 Ageste 1903. 
0. CAGIANO DE AZEVEDO 


La Basilica si apre alle ore 6 ant 
Ingresso dai Cancelli a sinistra della facciata 


ADMISSION CARD TO THE VATICAN AT THE CORONATION 


OF THE POPE 


IL Macciorpono oi Sua SantitA 


to see a rustic standing on the other 
side looking very glum when he 
ought to have worn his broadest 
grin. ‘“‘ You seem disappointed, 
my man,” said the cyclist severely. 
“Ow, aye,” replied Hodge with a 
sigh, “‘ they generally comes over 
here.’ Mr. Hanbury was able 
to feel quite cheerful at the 
‘ thought of Hodge’s discomfiture. 


STILL TO BE POWDERED, STILL PERFUMED 


Still to be neat, still to be dressed 
As you were going to a feast; 
Still to be powdered, still perfumed. 


Tho! art’s hid causes are not found, 


All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace, 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art: 


They strike mine eyes, but not my heart.—BrEN Jonson 
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MISS MARY ~ GRAVES, 

WHO HAS JUST BECOME 

MRS. ARTHUR SANSOME 
PRESTON 


Miss Mary Graves is the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Alfred Perce- 
val Graves, well known as one 
of H.M. Inspectors of Schools 
and as the author of Father 
O'Flynn, The bridegroom, 
Mr. Arthur Preston, is an advo- 
cate of Alexandria, Egypt. 
Miss Graves wore at her wed- 
ding a necklace which. had 
belonged to her mother through 
a long'.line of ancestors, be- 
ginning with Bridget Crom- 
well, a daughter of the Jord 
Protector 


Underground Chisle- 
hurst.—It seems there 
is no need for the 
Londoner to go so 
far afield as the Peak 
District, or even so 
far as Hastings, to 
enjoy the sensation 
of exploring a real 
cavern. At Chisle- 
hurst, within easy reach of Cornhill, quite a series of 
‘smugglers’ caves’’ have been recently discovered—or 
tather rediscovered. An _ enterprising hotel-keeper has 
taken them under his wing, and now they are lighted 
by electricity and quite up to date in their accessories. 
With a little exercise of the imagination, however, one 
may easily repeople them with the original contemporaries 
of Phra the Phenician, for there are many traces of early 
occupation by primitive peoples, including the remains of a 
clandestine flint weapon factory. Some enterprising London 
firm of the stone age evidently found here a convenient 
centre for the supply of contraband flint axes to the proto- 
types of the modern Somali. 


A Good Book on India. — Professor Rhys Davids has 
already done more than anyone else to make known to 
English readers the life of Buddha and the religion which 
he founded. In Buddhist India (Fisher Unwin) in ‘‘ The 
Story of the Nations” series he is concerned rather with 
the social and economical condition of India during the 
period when Buddhism flourished there. Approaching the 
subject from the point of view of Pali literature his conclu- 
sions will not always be acceptable to Sanskrit scholars. 
From the abundant illustrations we reproduce one from the 
earliest sculptures that shows not only the elaborate male 
head-dress but also the non-Aryan type of face that con- 
stantly recurs. The right hand is apparently raised in the 
attitude of benediction. There are many valuable illustrations 
in this book. 


AN AQUATIC DINNER IN THE RIVER TIBER AT ROME 


In a recent issue of THE TaTLER are some illustrations of curious swimming competitions in this 
country, including pushball and swimming in top hats. They go a step further in Italy as this 
picture of a dinner party in the historic Tiber indicates 
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THE JOYS OF CROMER. 


A Holiday Resort.—Those prudent persons who 
believed in the weather prophet from Vienna and post- 
poned their holidays until September have every reason 
to congratulate themselves. At the beginning of the 
present month summer set in with unusual severity. 
I unfortunately did not pin my faith to Herr Falb, and 
selected August as the month for my annual rest from 
editorial labours. As it turned out, however, I had no 
cause to regret my want of faith; if the weather was 
abominable, Cromer was delightful, and I can heartily 
recommend it to all those jaded Londoners whose 
nervous system requires a pick-me-up at this time of 
the year. 


An Excellent Train Service.—In addition to possess- 
ing the most bracing climate I know of in England 
Cromer has the further advantage of an admirable 
service of trains. One is so accustomed to associate 
non-stopping runs of 130 miles and upwards with the 
expresses to the north of England that it came almost 
as a surprise to me to learn that the fast trains from 
Liverpool Street to Cromer, a distance of over 120 miles, 
are among the commonplaces of the Great Eastern 
Railway’s many excellent trains. Busy men can now 
have their lunch in 
the City and after- 
noon tea at Cromer 
any afternoon by 
travelling by the 1.25 
from Liverpool 
Street, which runs 
straight through to 
Cromer without stop- 
ping. ‘There is, more- 
over, a corresponding 
train for the return 
journey of equal speed 
and merit which 
leaves Cromer at one 
o’clock and reaches 
Liverpool Street at 
3.55. hes Great 
Eastern Railway has 
always been noted for 
its punctuality, and 
all the _long-dis- 
tance expresses reach 
their destinations 
exactly as they are 
timed. 


THE FASHION OF AN AGE THAT WAS EARLIER 


Ancient Indian head-dress. From a medallion in the Bharahat Tope. Reproduced 
from Buddhist India, by T. W. Rhys Davids. (TI. Fisher Unwin) 
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STAKING HIS CLAIM 


First Footpad to Second Ditto: ’E’s mine! | saw ’im first 
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AT THE TIVOLI 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


mpne principal turn on the programme that 

evening was the prestidigitation of Mr. 
Charles Bertram, and I speak of it with the 
more pleasure as I helped ina small way to 
make at least one of the illusions possible. 


In that particular instance Mr. Bertram 
stepped forward and announced that he would 
like to borrow three or four gold watches and 
half-a-dozen diamond rings. At the conclu- 
sion of his remark there was a dead pause. 
The supply of jewellery was apparently not 
equal to the demand. Mr. Bertram then 
modified his requirements a little. He said if 
someone would only lend him a shilling he 
could perform the trick he had in contempla- 
tion. It was amusing to see the Sime person, 
who sat with me in the front row, diving into 
his pockets and producing old pen knives, 
pieces of drawing pencil, scraps of paper, and 
odd keys, but—no shilling. Whatever could 
have made the man fancy he would have 
found a shilling in his pockets passes my 
comprehension. He must be having delusions 
or something. 


Finding that there was a general reluctance 

to entrust a shilling to Mr. Bertram’s 
care I had great pleasure in producing one of 
these eminently useful articles and passing it 
along on its way to the stage. I am a trustful 
and confiding person and I felt sure that 
Mr. Bertram would not stand by and see me 
lose my good money. ‘The shilling having 
been duly marked it was wrapped up in a 
piece of green paper and placed in the hand 
of a member of the audience who had 


obligingly walked on the stage to assist. 
This gentleman having tapped his hand three 
times with a piece of sealing wax was told 
that if he now looked into the state of affairs 
he would find he was holding a sealed green 
envelope in his hand. If he opened that 
envelope he would find another, and after 
that a third; and in that third envelope he 
would find my shilling. And it was so. This 
trick is so remarkable that I really hesitate to 
speak of it in detail for fear of provoking the 
uncharitable assumption that I had been 
drinking. But the actual facts are as stated. 
It is quite the smartest piece of sleight-of- 
hand I think I ever saw. 


M"* Gus Elen is in very great form with 

his new song on the Panama hat 
craze. This singularly inexplicable fad has, 
it seems, got as far as costerdom, and as Mr, 
Elen explains you may go about in ventilated 


PAR CHARLES” 
BERTRAM 


SoM Seve 


boots or with your elbows out, but you must 
have a new “pjama” hat. The song was 
like all Mr. Elen’s work an excellent study of 
coster life, and as a jovial reproof of the 
follies of fashion it struck home all the time. 


M:* Sam Mayo is a comedian whose name 

is new to me, but he looks as if he will 
go far. He comes on the stage in fanciful 
attire and stares straight ahead at nothing 
with the expression of acute bereavement. 
Then in a solemn and portentous way he 
sings a snappy little song that begins and 
leaves off with the most unexpected irregu- 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


larity. The song is very well written and is 
full of good things which are made all the 
gooder by the delightfully aimless manner in 
which they are fired off at the audience. If 
I remember rightly one of the choruses went, 
“Little blobs of powder, Little dabs of paint, 
Make a woman’s wrinkles—Look as if they 
ain’t.” At the close of each verse the stolid, 
dismal stare is resumed in silence, perhaps 
with the charitable idea of giving the back- 
ward people time to digest the joke. 


r. Albert le Fre came on and undertook 
to snow us some of the things that we 
see when we go to a music-hall, and after his 
performance is finished you feel drawn to the 
conclusion that if he were so minded he could 
fill an entire programme by himself. He sings 
comic songs, dances the can-can, performs 
several neat conjuring tricks and illusions, 
and winds up with a surprisingly active 
somersault display. It was the most com- 
prehensive turn I have seen for a long time. 


dile. Ladora appears in what is described 
as “La Danse Illuminata.” This 
sounds like a bit of Esperanto, the new “ uni- 
versal” language, but Iam able to decipher 
its meaning sufficiently well to be able to 
construe it as “the illuminated dance.” The 
illusion is very good. Mademoiselle with the 
help of a cloud of smoke and several different 
kinds of limelight appears to be dancing in 
the flames in the well-known and justly-cele- 
brated serpentine style, and her ingenuity is 
much appreciated, 


me SAM MAYO 
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An Artistic Memento of the New Manchester Hotel. 


Faulkner & Co. 


principal speaker. The hotel is situated in the heart 
of Manchester and is furnished with the greatest 
luxury. The decoration has been carried out by Waring 
and Gillow, the well-known firm of Oxford Street 


This beautiful drawing by Mr. Hal Hurst is a reproduc- 
tion of the original sketch prepared for’ the menu of 
the banquet given at the new Midland Grand Hotel, 
Manchester, at which the Bishop of Ripon was the 
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he contest for the America Cup has ended after one 
of the most dreary and uninteresting sets of races and 
failures to race that have ever been known even in that not 
very attractive competition. It is really time that this 
much-advertised struggle should be, if not dropped, reduced 
to more modest proportions. It does no particular good to 
yachting nor does it test the abilities of two nations in fair 
and friendly rivalry. What happens is that a rich man on 
this side builds a racing machine under certain rules and 
has to take this machine safely across the Atlantic in tow— 
handicap number one; fit it up for racing on the other side 
—handicap number two; and sail it in waters with which 
his captain and crew can only be partially acquainted— 
handicap number three, and the principal one. © Meanwhile 
a number of rich men on the other side have been getting 
ready another racing machine, built after knowledge of the 
dimensions of the challenger by a builder whose main work 
lies in designing boats for the very waters in which the races 
are to be sailed. The captain and crew of the American 
boat are similarly familiar with the very peculiar conditions 
of wind and weather off Sandy Hook. 


i Ba advantages are all small, but they all tell one way. 
Like the developments of modern warfare they con- 
fer a superiority on the defence. The Americans are much 
in the position of the Boers defending a position known to 
them, a country in which they have lived, and with whose 
peculiarities of configuration and climate they have been 
familiar from childhood. They have had time to entrench 
themselves and mark the ranges, and as in the case of 
some South African battles the British yacht-builder is said 
to have made one of those elementary blunders usually, but 
by no means exclusively, associated with the name of 
Buller. We are told, strange as the story appears, that 
in the trial races in which Shamrock III. did so: excellently 
she was being raced with a water-line measurement con- 
siderably in excess of her declared and permitted length, 
that therefore ballast had to be removed to lighten her to 
the required extent, and that in the cup races the crew were 
working their boat under new and very disadvantageous 
conditions. The story is denied, but there must be some- 
thing to account for such a change in form. 
E is foolish to say, as some of those journalists do who 
like to be “’umble” when their own country is con- 
cerned, that the defeat is humiliating; it would only be 
so if Reliance could be brought across the Atlantic and 
could beat our crack yachts in the Solent. America Cup 
defenders have come over before and have not exactly 
swept the board; the reason is that the small handicaps 
enumerated would then work the other way. Why not 
have the race sailed at the Azores or else in the Mediter- 
ranean, and let both challenger and defender be brought on 
steamers and not in tow? Only then can the contest be 
decisive of the merits even of the two boats engaged. There 
is no humiliation in owning that Mr. Herreshoff can plan a 
better boat for New York waters than can Mr. Fife. It is 
what he has been doing all through his business career. 


till, it is just as well to keep up the struggle for the 
America Cup; only the challenge ought not in com- 

mon fairness to be restricted to one man. The defending 
boat is selected from several. The challengers ought to 
have the same right of competition. If half-a-dozen wealthy 
Englishmen had ‘built half-a-dozen yachts on different lines 
and embodying different theories one of the half-dozen 
would almost certainly have been better than Shamrock III, 
for the waters in which the race was to be sailed, and might 
have been better than Reliance. If the best three of these 
six had been sent over to America and raced in the waters 
and under the conditions appointed for the cup races, and 
the best one of these three chosen to contest the cup with the 
best defender, the conditions would have been only slightly 
in favour of the defence. Asit is, the one British yacht 
was pitted against the best of three boats, all built with the 
purpose of contesting the cup. If Reliance had been mis- 
taken in design, Constitution and Columbia were ready to take 
her place; but Sir Thomas Lipton must win with Sham- 
vock III, or not at all, and one mistake in his craft was fatal. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


“Fe win the America Cup is fora British yachtsman not 
an impossibility. Neither is it an impossibility for a 
man to break the bank at Monte Carlo, not in the sense of 
temporarily bankrupting one table, but in the wider and 
fuller meaning of exhausting the working capital of the 
institution. But it is very unlikely, because the conditions 
of the game all tend slightly but plainly in favour of the 
bank and the'defenders. And this is very characteristic of 
a people sportsmanlike but also businesslike. The com- 
bination is remarkable. The contest must be very nearly 
even or there would be no sport and no excitement; but it 
must not be quite even because then there would be too. 


much fear of losing. 
Ne it happened there was no need this year for the subtlest 
of handicapping ; by ill luck or blundering the British- 
built boat was in the actual races hopelessly beaten. Only 
once might a lucky wind or a captain and crew more used 
to the waters of the course have given a victory, and then 
only by time allowance. Possibly this disappointment may 
lead Sir T. Lipton and others to fall back on the only, 
though very expensive, method of making the conditions of 
racing substantially equal. Let a syndicate of British 
millionaires—we have some still—build anywhere a number 
of the best yachts, and let them also buy or build a yacht 
identical in design with Reliance and race these yachts. 
against each other, and any American yachts that can be 
induced to join in, upon the waters where the cup contest 
takes place. Some Herreshoff yachts should be among 
these competitors. 


1 D 


B’ racing a number of yachts by various builders, but 
British-owned and with British crews, one type of yacht 
would bechosen or evolved best fitted for the cup competition. 
This type would be built and tried again for another year, 
and if it was a considerable improvement on all previous. 
boats designed for those waters it would be taken over or 
brought back to the British Isles and facsimiled for the 
challenger; and the crew would be the pick of the contend- 
ing crews of the trial yachts. Thus the syndicate of British 
millionaires would acquire nearly all of the minute advantages. 
given to the rival syndicate across the ocean, namely, local 
knowledge and experience and the advantage of designing 
on the spot. Otherwise they must wait for stupendous luck 
or the rise of a British yacht-builder so much cleverer than 
Mr. Herreshoff that he can outweigh the local experience of 


the latter by his own genius. 
Be if the British millionaires followed the course I have 
suggested, and won by it, they would not be entitled 
to crow over the result, for it would have been gained by 
what would be practically an American-designed yacht and 
an American-trained crew. The attraction of competing for 
the America Cup is not that of testing our yachts and 
sailors against those of another nation in even contest ; it is 
simply the desire to win anything which we have once tried 
to gain, It is, in a word, British obstinacy. To gain the 
America Cup would not prove that British yachts were: 
generally better than American, but it would prove that 
British persistence could eventually tire out the luck and 
the odds. 


a sheretors let the contest go on; if necessary let it be put 

on the rates, and passive resisters will be few. Or if 
it is still left to private enterprise let Soap take up the torch. 
from the hand of Tea and bear it on to victory. 


Oh Lipton! you have grown a man 
Too like the common Jonah man; 
In vain you chase a long-deceiving hope. 
Retire to the serenity 
Of placid eighteenpenny tea, 
And leave the task to time and Pears’s soap. 


Some future festive gathering 
Shall watch the billows lathering, 
When, glowing like a gay kaleidoscope, 
The Shaving Brush comes sailing in, 
With deck awash and railing in, 
And wins the bubble fame for Pears’s soap. 
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Copyright of “ihe Tatler” 
A GIPSY ENCAMPMENT AT NIGHT IN THE HOP GARDEN OF ENGLAND ON THE EVE OF THE BEGINNING OF 


THE HOPPING SEASON 
Amongst the above group may be recognised many typical gipsy faces. The queen is to be seen sitting in the centre. In each company of gipsies the 
eldest woman is usually recognised as queen. The real gipsy is becoming very rare in this country. 


It is generally known that many of our birds migrate 
to the south of France or some other more congenial clime than ours; but what becomes of our gipsies when the winter sets in? 


| am informed by 
some in the above group, who are recognised as ‘‘ Kentish gipsies,” or ‘‘gipsies of Kent,” that after fruit-picking and hopping gipsies usually return 
to their established headquarters in different parts of England and Wales and sometimes to Ireland. 


Most of them make a livelihood through the 
winter by hawking 
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SINGLE-HARNESS COB AND PONY CLASS 


BENDING RACE FOR POLO PONIES— 


JUMPING OVER THE BAR 


AT THE WATER-JUMPING 


THE WINNER 


NONDESCRIPT, 


COMPETITION 
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Lallie Charles 


THE HON. MRS. ARTHUR CADOGAN 


Mrs. Cadogan is the daughter of the Rev. George Livingstone Fenton and married (in 1888) the Hon. Arthur Cadogan, who 
is a brother of Lord Cadogan. Mr. Cadogan began his career in the navy. Mrs. Cadogan has a great fondness for snakes 
and other curious pets 
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COUNTRY 


Another Goelet Engagement.—It is in the 
summer apparently that the thoughts of the 
Goelet family turn to love. Simultaneously 
with the announcement of Miss May Goelet’s 
engagement to the Duke of Roxburghe comes 
the news of her brother’s engagement to Miss 
Elsie Whelen of Philadelphia. Mr. Robert 
Goelet is, needless to say, a millionaire many 
times over, but although he has paid many 
visits to England his name was practically 
unknown in this coun- 
try until the other day. 
Now, of course, every- 
one is talking of him 
in the reflected light 
of his  sister’s glory. 
Since they first made 
their appearance on the 
society stage Miss Elsie 
Whelen and her sister 
have been the reigning 
beauties of Phila- 
delphia. Both are tall, 
slender brunettes, with 
complexions of roses 
and cream, and they 
are so much alike that 
even their friends can 
hardly tell them apart. 


Miss Goelet’s 
Future Home.—Floors 
Castle, the Duke of 
Roxburghe’s_ principal 
seat in Scotland, is 
situated on the banks 
of the Tweed close to 
Kelso. Readers of Sir 
Walter Scott will re- 
member that he de- 
scribed the castle as combining the ideas 
of ancient grandeur with those of modern 
taste. The house was designed nearly 200 
years ago, but it has been added to and its 
architectural effects made much more ornate 
from plans by Playfair, the well-known archi- 
tect. The Duke of Roxburghe’s other seat, 
Broxmouth Park, stands om classic ground, 
It was here 253 years ago that the battle of 
Dunbar was fought. 


most distinguished-looking young woman'in America. 


The King’s Arrival. — The crowd that 
always collects in London to see and cheer 
his Majesty is oft-times the subject of cynical 
criticism, but it may be observed that the 
cynic often forms part of the crowd himself. 
He was among those who gathered at Charing 
Cross on Saturday to bid King Edward wel- 
come and kept those in his immediate vicinity 
amused whilst they awaited the arrival of the 
royal special by inquiring into the wisdom 


ANOTHER GOELET ENGAGEMENT 


Mr. Robert Goelet, brother of the Duke of Roxburghe's fiancée, is engaged to be married to Miss Elsie 
Whelen of Philadelphia. 


At Harrogate.—Among northern water- 
ing-places Harrogate is acquiring a steadily- 
increasing popularity among fashionable 
people, and this year is crowded to overflow- 
ing with distinguished and well-known per; 
sonages. Lord. Halsbury, Lord Howth, 
Madame Melba, and Mrs. Hwfa Williams 
are among those who are trying a home 
“cure,” for the present at all events, instead 
of some continental watering-place. There 

can be no doubt that 


Harrogate is a_ de- 
lightful_ resort, very 
bracing, and not too 


expensive. 


Home at Hunman- 
by.—Lord and Lady 
William Cecil are back 
from their Scandina- 
vian trip in good time 
for the coming-of-age 
festivities of Lord 
William’s nephew, Mr. 
Henry Cecil Vane, and 
they are now at their 
charming old 
near Filey, which once 
belonged to Lady Wil- 
liam’s maternal grand- 
father, Admiral Mit- 
ford. As the eldest 
child of Lord Amherst 
of Hackney Lady 
William is heiress to 
his title and will no 
doubt share with her 


place 


Miss Whelen is one of the reigning beauties of Newport and is said to be the 


of an enormous fortune 


of ourmonarchical system. The ready cheers 
that greeted the King as his Majesty, bronzed 
and looking in the best of health, drove out 
of the station yard interrupted the orator and 
evidenced better than any other argument in 
the world the impossibility of an English revo- 
lution whilst the personal sympathy between 
monarch and subject is so strong. Without 
a shadow of doubt King Edward is the most 
popular man in England. 


Mr. Robert Goelet like his sister is the possessor 


five surviving sisters 
his very considerable 
fortune. Lord Amherst 
had seven daughters and no son, but to 
redress the balance Lady William has four sons 
and no daughter. Lord William was formerly 
in Queen Victoria’s household and of late has 
held office as comptroller and treasurer to 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, yet he is of a 
quiet and retiring disposition and spends most 
of his time with his wife and family at Hun- 
manby Hall. He is the second of the three 
zounger brothers of the late Lord Exeter. 


Valentine 


MISS MAY GOELET’S FUTURE HOME ON THE TWEED—FLOORS CASTLE 


Floors Castle, the Duke of Roxburghe’s principal seat in Scotland, was designed by Vanbrugh in 1715. It has since been added to and made much more ornate. 


undoubtedly one of the finest houses in Scotland 
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THE MOST INTERESTING BETROTHAL OF 


THE YEAR. 


A Ducal Engagement.—Miss May Goelet, 
whose engagement to the Duke of Roxburghe 
is certainly the most important event of the 
social season, is one of the very wealthiest 
of the very many American young wealthy 
heiresses. Her father, Mr. Ogle Goelet, who 
is said to have bequeathed £5,000,000 to his 


THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE 


Sir Henry John Innes-Ker, 7th Duke of Roxburghe, is a duke in 
the peerage of Scotland and sits in the House of Lords as Earl 
Born in 1876 he succeeded his father in 1892. 
mother is a daughter of the 7th Duke of Marlborough. The 
The Kers have been great figures 


Innes. 


dukedom was created in 1707. 
on the borders since time iinmemorial 


daughter, died in 1897 on board his steam 
yacht at Cowes just as his brother, Robert, 
died on his yacht, Mahma, at Naples two 
years afterwards. The Goelet family owe 
their enormous wealth to the good luck or 
prescience of one of their ancestors in buying 
up land on Manhattan Island, where New 
York City stands, in the days when one could 
purchase half-a-dozen acres for the same 
price as one now would have to pay for a 
square foot of the same soil. Great as is the 
wealth of the Goelet family it would be greater 
still had it not been for the tactics of the 
Vanderbilts, one of whom, Commodore 
Vanderbilt, the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
great-grandfather, after unsuccessfully endea- 
vouring to buy from Miss Goelet’s granduncle 
the plot of ground on which New York Central 
Station now stands, induced the Government 
to “condemn” the land for railway purposes. 


The Head of the Innes-Kers.—It is in 
accordance with latter-day Churchill tradition 
that the Duke of Roxburghe, who is a cousin 
of the Duke of Marlborough, should choose 
his bride from America. Since Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill set the example by marry- 
ing in 1874 Miss Jennie Jerome two other 
Churchills have followed suit, the late Duke 
of Marlborough having married in 1888 the 
widow of Mr. Hammersley of New York, 


Mayalt 


while his son, the present duke, seven years 
afterwards made Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt 
mistress of Blenheim. The Duke of Rox- 
burghe is on his mother’s side the direct 
descendant of the great Duke of Marlborough, 
and seems to have inherited some of his 
famous ancestor’s military qualities. At any 
rate he fought with great distinction in the 
Boer War, where he performed at least one 
deed worthy of the V.C. when he rescued 
under heavy fire a private whose horse had 
stampeded, He is the head of the Innes- 
Kers, one of the most influential families in 
Scotland, and received the K.T. at the 
distribution of coronation honours. 


Society Journalism in America.—Although 
the engagement was only announced in 
England less than a fortnight ago the 
American papers were filled with details 
of the match and portraits of the duke 
and Miss Goelet early in August. 
Society events are treated in a much 
more picturesque manner across the 
Atlantic than-we are accustomed to in 
this more sedate country. The follow- 
ing, for example, is the World's 
description of how the match came 
about : “* When the Goelets first went 
over to spend the season in London the 
first to call was 
his grace the im- 
portunate Duke 
of Roxburghe. 
The Goelets had 
Wimborne 
House. Soon 
frequent invita- 
tions to dinners 
and dances ap- 
prised the young 
Englishman that 
perhaps after five years 


His 


vain wooing there 
might be hope after 
all. So when the Goe- 
lets took the most 
expensive suite on 
board the Campania 
returning to this 
country with Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 


juv., who should be 
registered but Mr. 
Harold Brassey and 
friend. The friend was 
the Duke of Rox- 
burghe travelling zy- 
cognito. He was ever 
at the side of Miss 
Goelet on the way 
over, and when they 
hastened up to New- 
port to occupy their 
beautiful estate, in their 
train was the ‘friend’ 
of Mr. Harold Brassey 
—his grace the Duke 
of Roxburghe, Marquis 
of Bowmont and Cess- 
ford, Earl of Kelso, 
Viscount Broxmouth, 
and Baron Ker. 
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A Princely Villa. —‘ Ochre Court, the 
Goelet’s princely villa, has been ex féte ever 
since. Ten extra servants were retained 
simply to care more properly for his grace. 
This Newport home has really taken on the 
aspect of a ducal castle since this nearest of 
British lions has come to our land of the free. 
Three valets wait upon the duke alone. He 
finds it much pleasanter than tenting under a 
bit of khaki canvas in the hot South African 
night. Every day has been the same story— 
luncheon with the Goelets, a drive with Miss 
May, dinner somewhere in the duke’s honour 
and a dance afterwards, the noble visitor 
enjoying the larger share of the beautiful 
heiress’s favours. During the week the Van- 
derbilts have been paying especial attention 
to the new nobleman ; he has been the guest 
of honour aboard their yacht, the Worth Star, 
for the yacht races.” 


A Fair Gardener.—Miss Balfour, who is a 
cousin of Mr. Arthur Balfour, is one of the 
most enthusiastic and intelligent gardeners 
in England. As a child Miss Balfour de- 
lighted in the caring of flowers and learnt 
at an early age a vast deal about theoretical 
and practical gardening. Miss Balfour, who 
now lives at Nizells in Kent, makes the 
gardens there her special care. 


MISS MAY GOELET—THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE’S FIANCEE 


The picture of Miss Goelet is from the exquisite miniature done by her compatriot, 

Miss Amalia Kiissner, known in private life as Mrs. Coudert, who has painted all the 

loveliest women in England and the most notable in Europe. 

King is a favourite one with the members of the Royal Family, while she went to Russia 

to make sketches of the Czar and Czarina, has painted miniatures of the Duchess 

of Marlborough, Lady Warwick, Lady Naylor-Leyland, and is now doing cne of 
Mrs. George Keppel, who gave her sittings last July 


Her portrait of the 
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DHE CAME DR: 


THE CZAR OF RUSSIA CULTIVATING THE ARTS OF PEACE 


THE CZAR AND CZARINA LEAVING THE MONASTERY CHURCH 


THESE RELICS ARE BELIEVED BY 


THE CZAR AND THE GRAND DUKES CARRYING THE RELICS OF ST. SERAPHIM AT SAROV. 
MULTITUDES OF PIOUS RUSSIANS TO POSSESS HEALING POWERS 
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AND WAR—Pictures from ‘The Tatler’s” Special Commissioner. 


THE CZAR REVIEWING TROOPS AT PSKOV 


THE CZAR AT THE MILITARY MANCEUVRES AT PSKOV 
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SITUATIONS IN MR. H. V. ESMOND’S LATEST PLAY, “ BILLY 


Gray 
MR. ALLAN AYNESWORTH AND MISS EVA MOORE 


Tuis scene occurs in the last act of Mr. Esmond's play when the lovers have made up their quarrel. In the first act Jack Frere (Mr, Allan Aynesworth) proposes in the 

country house of Mrs. Jim Greaves to Miss Wilhelmina Marr (Miss Eva Moore), known to all her friends as ‘‘ Billy.” Mrs. Greaves unearths some letters which seem to 

indicate that her husband's youth was full of foolish noise. Suspicion is cast upon “ Billy.” Jack is mystified, but he ultimately finds out that the real culprit is a Lady 

Duncan ‘who has hinted nasty things about ‘ Billy.” Jack brings Lady Duncan to bay, and in the last act, after “ Billy” has angrily bounced out of the house with the 
intention of returning to town, they make it up 
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THE TATLER 


°S LITTLE LOVE AFFAIR.” AT THE CRITERION THEATRE. 


Grey 
MR. SAM SOTHERN AND MISS FLORENCE ST. JOHN 


Jim Greaves (Wr. Sam Sothern) is a good-humoured drifter who has married a rich, elderly woman (Miss Florence St.’ John). He has put away his boyish peccadilloes 

bit his wife comes upon some apparently compromising letters that were really only the boy and girl devotion of the cousins. Jim runs up to ‘town till the storm blows 

over and returns only to find that ‘ Billy'’ Marr, who is really his cousin, has become the object of his wife’s suspicion. Jim, whose catchword constantly declares that his 

wife is ‘‘a real good sort,” makes it up with that lady, and the curtain is rung down on a story where everybody is made happy, for even Lady Duncan (Miss Granville) is 
allowed to marry a millionaire 


LEB TALE ER. 


People of No Education.—A number of 
enthusiastic persons were taking part in 
a discussion on the progress of education 
in this country, some dilating on the 


wonderful results of the 
Education Acts and others 
doubting whether the prin- 
cipal results had not been to 
give the lower classes a mere 
smattering of things that 
were of no use to them. An 
unenthusiastic person who 
was rather bored by this 
endured it as long as he could 
and then interposed, ‘‘So far 
am I from believing that the 
result of the Education Acts 
has been to practically abolish 
illiteracy that I am ready to 
bet a sovereign with anyone 
that there are in London 
alone quite a million of people 
—English people—who can- 
not read or write a word of 
English.” Of course such a 
statement could not be allowed 
to pass and eventually bets 
were made. ‘‘ You need not 
bother about the educational 
statistics,’ continued the man, 
“the people I refer to are 
children of under three years.” 


Imitation Sportsmen.— Num- 
bers of sportsmen on their 
way to moor or mountain’ fill 
the railway stations at this 
time of year, but still larger 
crowds of would-be-thought 
sportsmen‘are to be seen every 
day at the principal terminus 
stations departing for their 
fortnight’s holiday to Margate 
or perhaps Blackpool. These 
imitation sportsmen overdo 
the business a_ little, . their 
knickers and heather-mixture 


President Roosevelt at Home. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FAVOURITE SON, TEDDY, AND THE 
UNITED STATES WAR SECRETARY'S SON 


This picture shows the boys looking for crabs near the President's summer 

residence in Long Island. Master Roosevelt is wearing his father’s hat; he 

seems to have inherited his rather weak eyes. Mr. Elihu Root, the father of 
the other boy, born in 1845, is by profession a lawyer 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND HIS FAMILY 
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stockings being as a rule of a character 
calculated to scare every bird to death 
that caught sight of them, which perhaps 
accounts for the invariable absence of a 


gun. One of these mimic 
sportsmen was on the plat- 
form at Euston the other day 
telling his friends he was off 
‘after the grouse.” Near 
him stood one of the best 
snots in England attired ina 
dark blue suit, who evidently 
derived a fund of amusement 
from the fact that his brother 
sportsman who was ‘after 
the grouse” had his luggage 
labelled for Llandudno. 


The Educated Detective.— 
An order has recently been 
issued by the authorities that 
detectives will be required to 
pass an examination in cer- 
tain subjects affecting their 
calling before they can be 
selected for detective duty. 
Hitherto the plan has been 
to select men from the police 
force who showed particular 
aptitude for detective work, 
but in the future the police- 
man who can find time to 
read some dozen books on the 
subject of investigating crimes 
and remember what he reads 
will be selected for detec- 
tive’s work in preference to 
the man who may be a 
second Sherlock Holmes but 
who lacks the capabilities to 
read and remember such works 
as Hints to Criminal Investi- 
gators or The Legal Value of 
Useless Clues. There smacks 
something of War Office 
methods in the management 
of Scotland Yard. 


The names, reading from left to right, are—Quentin, Theodore, Archie, Alice, Kermit, Ethel 
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The Greatest Cricketer of the Day—Mr. C. B. Fry. 


Specially photographed for ‘The Tatler 
Mr. Charles Burgess Fry, who stands at the head of the batting averages, is the greatest batsman England has produced since W. G. Grace. He was born 
just thirty-one years ago and learned cricket and other things first at Repton and then at Oxford, where he took a first in ‘‘mods" and captained the 
cricket and football elevens. He made 100 in the 'varsity match at Lord’s in 1894 and was formerly holder of the world’s record for the long jump. He 
was for some time an assistant master at Charterhouse, but now devotes himself entirely to journalistic work 
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AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The English Opera.—The Moody-Manners 
Company have gone further afield only to 
show that their excellence is not confined to 
one or two operas. I find that there still is 
a disposition among some people to doubt 
the quality of the company, for English 
opera in the past has 
frequently been very dis- 
appointing. But I have 
met no one who has 
actually been to Covent 
Garden who has not 
been astonished at the 
excellence of the com- 
pany and of the entire 
performance. Special 
praise must be given 
this year to the band, 
which is infinitely better 
than it was last season. 
The programmes . con- 
tinue to be very varied. 
Last week, for instance, 
opened with Pagliacci 
and Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, went on to 
Siegfried (separated 
really by centuries from 
the Italian melodra- 
mettes), and ended with 
The Bohemian Girl. 


Mr. Child.—Mr. John 
Child began his career 
as a chorister in Bristol 
Cathedral, where he 
gained a thorough know- 
ledge of the art of ora- 
torio singing. He made 
his first appearance in 
opera just twenty years 
ago when he played in 
Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville. Hewas for a time 
with D’Oyly Carte, stayed 
five years with Carl Rosa, 
playing in over thirty 
operas, and for four years 
he served under Sir Au- 
gustus Harris in English 
opera at Drury Lane. 


Ellis & Walery 


MR. FRANCIS MACLENNAN (Tenor) 


Who is appearing at Covent Garden 


Inherited Talent—Miss Haidee Gunn, a 
daughter of the late Michael Gunn, has taken 
as naturally to acting as a duck takes to 
water. For one so young the répertoire with 
which she has toured in a company organised 
by her mother is quite remarkable. One 


MISS HAIDEE GUNN, OUR YOUNGEST SHAKSPEREAN ACTRESS 


night she figures in JZuch Ado About No- 
thing, the next in Twelfth Night, in Pygma- 
lion and Galatea, Romeo and Juliet, King 
kéné’s Daughter, My Lady Disdain, Ingo- 
mar,andsoon. Miss Gunn is musical and 
was practically brought up on the stage. Her 
father besides being a manager himself was 
intimately associated with the late Mr. Carte 
and was a kinsman of Mr. George Edwardes. 
Her mother was a capital actress. 


Miss Mildred Baker.—This young player, 
who has recently been deputising for Miss 
Violet Cameron as the mother superior in Ze 
School Girl at the Prince of Wales’s, comes 
from Newnham, Gloucestershire. She under- 
studied at the Savoy for some little time and 
then joined Mr. Edwardes in the Three Little 
Maids, understudying Madge Crichton. Miss 
Baker is being trained by Miss Withrow. 
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A Lull. — After the production of Mr. 
Raleigh’s play at Drury Lane to-morrow there 
will be a lull in first nights till the end of this 
month or the beginning of the next. Of course, 
the great fixtures are Mr, Pinero’s and Mr. 
Barrie’s new plays, and after these the open- 

ing of the new Gaiety 
and the production of 
the Sans-Géne musical 
comedy on October 3. 
Mr. Pinero, our greatest 
stage manager, is im- 
mersed in the arduous 
task of producing Leé¢y, 
' Mr. Pinero is strong 
enough not to allow 
managers to meddle 
with his methods of 
production. 


Mr. Ben Webster.— 
Mr, Ben Webster is 
such a well-known actor 
that very few people 
have ever suspected that 
he was also a_barris- 
ter. Called to the Bar in 
November, 1885, he two 
years afterwards joined 
the Kendals, having in 
the meantime discovered 
that the stage, of which 
he had been a brilliant 
amateur member, was 
more to his taste than 
the law courts. He has 
played in many notable 
productions, and joined 
Mr. George Alexander 
on February 1, 1890, 
when that actor started 
in management at the 
Avenue Theatre. He 
accompanied him to the 
St. James’s and remained 
to play in Lady Winder- 
meres kan, Liberty 
Hall, and The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray. He 
was the original Captain 
Hugh Ardale. 


Chancellor 


Lang fier 


MR. JOHN CHILD 


Who is appearing at Covent Garden 
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MISS CONNIE EDISS PUNCHING THE BALL. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


“THAT IS NOT THE WAY TO TREAT A LADY” 


Miss Connie Ediss is a great believer in exercise, and to keep herself in trim she makes a speciality of ball-punching. This picture shows her engaged in that persuasive 
art in her country house, the Beeches, Addlestone, Surrey 
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Watein 


MISS NELL RICHARDSON 


Who has been playing in The Toreador 


A Stage Manager.—Mr. E. T. Steyne, ; 


the stage manager at the Apollo, whose name 
but not appearance must be familiar to 
London play goers, has practically spent all his 
life—certainly all the working years of it—in 
looking at plays from the same side of the 
orchestra as the prompter does. Every rela- 
tive he has had has been more or less con- 
nected with the theatre. His grandfather, 
Charles Vining, was stage manager at the 
Haymarket, and his father was lessee and 
manager of the Princess’s. Miss Fanny 
Davenport is his cousin ; in fact, he has ties 
binding him to the stage everywhere, and an 
attempt made when he was 
but thirteen to bring him up 
as an ornament to the law 
succumbed through the influ- 
ence of heredity. A solicitor’s 
office failed to captivate his 
imagination, and so without 
his father’s advice or consent 
he enrolled himself as a call 
boy at the Globe, where 
H. Bb. Farnie was then in 
management. With the same 
chief he moved to the 
Olympic, and when only 
seventeen years of age be- 
came his stage manager at 
the Comedy when Za Mas- 
cotte was produced there. 


Experience in America. 
—Mr. Steyne has been to 
America four times to stage- 
manage plays, making his 
first trip to produce Falka at 
Philadelphia. He went to 
New York with Lord Lons- 
dale for Zhe Commodore, in 
which Miss Violet Cameron 
had the lead. That piece had 
no success and the company 
came home, but he remained 
behind a year. Later he pro- 
duced adette for Miss Lydia 
Thompson at the Strand, 
made another trip to America, 
came back to assist at the 
production of Sax Toy at 
Daly’s, and last year again 
found himself in the city of 
skyscrapers producing The 
Country Girl for American 
audiences. When Mr. George 


MiSS ALMA MARA 


Mr. Reeves-Smith's daughter, who made her first 
appearance as one of the Misses Hunter in The 
Climbers at the Comedy 


Edwardes arranged to produce 7he Girl 
Jrom Kay’s Mr. Steyne went with him to the 
Apollo to stage-manage the production, and 
again renewed a connection that had _ its 
beginning at the time when Mr. Edwardes 
first took over the Gaiety and offered the 
post of stage manager to Mr. Steyne. 


Draughtsman, not Dramatist.— When they 
were both boys Phil May and he were great 
friends. Mr. Steyne possesses a few of his 


MISS KITTY GORDON 


Who will appear as Caroline Murat in The Duchess of Dantzig at the Lyric 
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THE LATE MISS KATIE SEYMOUR 


Who died at her home in Brixton last week 


original drawings and himself finds amuse- 
ment in sketching. He says he has only 
found one other fad that shows less profit, and 
that one is play-writing. He sticks at it, how- 
ever, like a golfer in a bunker, and thinks he 
might spend an hour in practice such as that 
occasionally—as well as never try at all. He 
is undoubtedly a very clever stage manager, 
and has worked for the success that Zhe Gir/ 
Srom Kay’s has made. 


Poor Katie Seymour.—When I read that 
Katie Seymour was dead I could hardly 
believe my eyes, for she always seemed the 
incarnation of vivacity and 
vitality. The mere fact that 
she was called Katie even in 
the programmes is an indi- 
cation of the affectionate 
esteem in which she was 
held. She was one of the 
nicest people (I choose the 
epithet advisedly) that we 
have ever had at the Gaiety. 
Light as a feather and almost 
as fragile as thistledown she 
was always in the picture, 
never over-acting and never 
putting herself forward. I 
was very sorry when she left 
the Gaiety, for I doubted 
whether any other environ- 
ment would suit her delicate 
personality. I am afraid it 
did not. Miss Seymour was 
born in Nottingham thirty- 
four years ago, but she never 
looked her age. She was 
married to a music-hall artist 
and lived in Brixton. She 
died just as the Gaiety, where 
she had given us all many 
happy hours, is white with 
the dust of the housebreaker. 


The Ladies’ Concerts.— 
The Broadwoods have re- 
solved to extend their excel- 
lent scheme of chamber con- 
certs to Manchester, taking 
advantage of the new concert 
hall which has been built at 
the gorgeous new Midland 
Railway Hotel. The scheme 
is to give the concerts in 
the afternoon. 


Caswell Smith 
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MR. HENRY J. WOOD, THE FAMOUS CONDUCTOR AT THE QUEEN’S HALL 
Taken at a Rehearsal by Flashlight. 


Copyright of The‘ Ta‘ler"’ 


Mr. Henry J. Wood, who has done more to make orchestral music familiar in London than any man—except, perhaps, Mr. August Manns—is only thirty-three. When he was nine he 

became deputy organist at St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury. He produced an oratorio, St, Dorothea, and a comic opera, Daisy, when he was twenty and a mass when he was twent 

He learned the art of conducting with several opera companies on tour. He began the Promenade Concerts in 1895 and! the Symphony Concerts two years later. His wife is a 
Russian (the Princess Olga Ourousoff), and Mr. Wood himself is a great enthusiast over Russian music, especially Tschaikowsky’ 
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BOOMING WITH BILLS—PLAYERS IN POSTERLAND. 


The Value of Posters.—The hoardings, resplendent in their 
multi-colouredness, afford the theatre manager immense advan- 
tages that are every day evidently appealing with more and 
more force. There are theatres in the West-end to-day putting 
out “pictures”? which would have scorned the idea'a few years 
ago. Letterpress posting is not of nearly so much account now 
as it was, because the public has come to look for the illustrated 
advertisement station as a sort of popular TATLER free of charge 
and minus the reading matter. In the provinces picture posting is 
so necessary as a means of attracting people to the theatre that a 
stringent clause is inserted in contracts binding the touring company 
with a drama to put out a certain. quantity of pictures. The 
travelling manager supplies these and the local manager pays 


for the posting of them on the street stations. Where a boom " 


is intended both sides share the extra expense. 


The Advance Man.—The etiquette amongst touring managers 
would require a chapter to itself, but there is a law that the 
“edvance man” for a company—coming in on the following Monday 
—shall not start posting before Thursday. This law gets bent 
occasionally, usually leading to some noise. The man in advance 
usually gets to a town six nights ahead of his company, and works 
there until it arrives and plays its Monday performance. His first 
duty is to call at the theatre and see that his printing has arrived. 
Then he discusses affairs with the local ‘“ bill” inspector, sees the 
manager of the theatre, and proceeds to interview newspaper editors 
to inspire preliminary notice of the “ London” company. 


The Cost and Size of a Poster.—Few people have any idea of 
what a poster costs. To begin with there is the price of the original 
sketch, which costs anything from £40. These sketches are done 
either at the requisition of a manage or of a firm of lithographers. 
There is the cost of printing—a very heavy item depending on the 
number of colours used. Last of all there is the price of posting. 
Picture posters may be any size, starting with the double-crown— 
which is a sheet 30 in. by 20in. In London the usual dimensions 
of the pictorial poster are 16, r8 or 24 sheets. ‘he printing costs 


STREET 
J MBARRIE: > 


i 
i 
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MR. BUCHEL’S POSTER OF ‘‘QUALITY STREET” 


Lithographed by David Allen and Sons. Reproduced by permission of Mr. Addison 
Bright, the owner of the copyright 
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MR. MORROW'S SILHOUETTE OF MR. SEYMOUR HICKS 


Reproduced by permission of David Allen and Sons 


from 14d. to 3d. per sheet, according to quality, design, ana number 
of colours. To this must be added the bill-sticker’s fee of 14d. per 
sheet per week. Many big firms in London own stations on 
which they contract to post bills at the above rate. The Adelphi 
used to put out more picture stuff than any theatre in London. 
The suburban and country theatres, which go in for this means of 
advertisement more than London does, will put anything from 2,000 
to 5,000 sheets for an attraction. 


The Sandwich-man.—Another way of billing a play is by means 
of sandwich-men, who instead of “ walking on” walk about with 
boards at back and front and another above the head. One of the 
great depdts whence these humble supporters of the drama start out 
each morning on “the road” is situated appropriately enough—for 
sandwich-men—in Ham Yard, just off Shaftesbury Avenue. Their 
ranks contain many men that misfortune of varying kind have brought 
down to the ‘‘ boards,” and other names conceal the identity of men 
who held good positions, amongst them two pauper baronets. “It is 
a poor game for some of us,” an old hand confided, ‘‘ but I was led 
into it by a friend who said it was worth a bob a day and my 
board—but the board is the three as you carry.” He was not quite 
hopeless, however, for he knew of instances where acquaintances 
rose to better things by steadiness and sobriety and flourished as 
bill inspectors for theatres and advertising firms. ‘‘ There’s class 
even among us,” he added, ‘“‘and them as has none neglects their 
work. They start out of a morn, maybe a dozen of ’em, and when 
they do an hour or so of walkin’ just turn into a court or alley, 
takes off the boards, gets a glass of beer, and has a sleep. Some- 
times, too, they quarrels and does the business no good—like last 
autumn, when they carried the boards for 7he Best of Friends at 
Drury Lane and nagged each other all day.” If the means of the 
sandwich-men are small their way of living is in some instances 
made just a little easier by the cheap lodgings provided for the poor 
fellows. In Soho one employer has two places that provide lodgings 
at a low chargé for nearly 200 men, but, added my informant with 
just a suspicion of a sly grin on his face, ‘‘ we are not all sandwich- 
men ; there’s a good many newspaper men living there too.” 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


"The indefinite and ambiguous nature of the 

rules of golf gives rise to many per- 
plexing problems, and while one is obliged to 
admit that the practice of the game would be 
much improved by a more comprehensible 
and comprehensive code one cannot help 
being grateful for the exceedingly interesting 
points which its very shortcomings continually 
present for solution. 


Perhaps the Scottish genius which always 

finds the keenest delight in mental 
dialectics was acting not wholly unconsciously 
or without design in leaving the structure of 
the code of rules with so many loopholes for 
discussion and argument. Certain it is that 
outside the realm of what is determined the 
dictates of sportsmanlike conduct many 
situations arise in which it is almost im- 
possible to say what is the right procedure. 
The law is silent and 
custom and _ precedent 
vary or are entirely 
wanting. 


ne of these difficult 
points which has 

been often debated be- 
fore and has again been 
causing men furiously to 
think is what is to be 
done if a player loses his 
ball, gives up the hole, 
and the ball is subse- 
quently found 7” the hole. 


t the first blush it 
might seem that 
it would be a very un- 
sportsmanlike opponent 
who would claim the 
hole in such circum- 
stances, but a moment’s 
consideration will show 
that if the question of 
sportsmanlike behaviour 
is to be raised the boot 
is on the other leg, since 
a man who has volun- 
tarily and deliberately 
given up a hole is surely 
acting in a childish manner if he wishes to go 
back on his word. At any rate, so far as 
custom and precedent can be cited in the 
matter, that is the view which has always been 
taken, and there is a record of a big money 
match at Musselburgh about twenty-five years 
ago which was lost in this very way. The 
natch was all square at the last green. After 
the tee shots one ball could not be found, and 
after search the hole and the match were given 
up. The ball was then found in the hole, but 
no one suggested either to claim or cede the 
hole, 


t is true the rules say that the hole is 
won by the side which holes its ball in 

the fewest strokes, but ocular demonstration 
of the fact if not expressly mentioned is 
implied, and a side which is not able to 
produce the required proof within the statutory 
period must suffer the consequences. It is 
hard lines no doubt, but a game is a game, 
and this is a misfortune for which players have 
nobody to blame but themselves. Players 
should always look in the hole if the ball is 
lost anywhere near the green before giving up. 


n everything but attendance the golfers’ 
cricket match at Lord’s was a complete 
success and will doubtless be repeated in 
future years, when it is to be hoped that 
those in charge will take more pains to adver- 
tise the fixture as well as the fact that the 
gate money goes to the cricketers and golfers’ 
benevolent funds, 


he Huntercombe Golf Club, of which 
Lieutenant C. R. Hutchison, who 

made top score in the golfers’ cricket match, 
is captain, is now an assured success. When 
Willie Park first acquired the property, and 
with characteristic energy set about making 
the links, many people shook their heads and 
said it would never pay. It was too far from 
town and people preferred ‘‘seaside” golf. 
But Willie Park was not discouraged. He 
knew the magnificent golfing material which 


THE GOLFERS’ 


CRICKET MATCH AT LORD'S 


The names of the golfers’ team, from left to right, are: Back row—Taylor, Herd, Hon. O. Scott, Braid, 
White, Atfield (sub.), Lieutenant Hutchison ; front row—J. Graham, jun., H. W. de Zoete, G. W. Beldam, 


H. G. Hutchinson 


he had at his disposal and was sure that as 
soon as it was got into order golfers would 
only require to see it to become enamoured 
of it. 


Ax this is exactly what has happened. 

Huntercombe is now without doubt the 
finest inland golf links in the world. The 
course is carpeted with the most perfect 
turf, and as the soil is gravel the heaviest 
rains never make it wet. The putting greens 
in size and beauty are the kind that one 
occasionally dreams of but never hopes to see 
in this imperfect world. The bunkers are 
vast and admirably planned to punish the 
wicked and thrill the virtuous with the joy of 
conquest. The whole course, in fact, is a 
golfer’s paradise. 


“The links stand 700 ft. above sea-level and 

command magnificent views, while the 
air is as clear and bracing as any to be found 
on the coast. Thanks to the Great Western 
Railway Company Henley can now be reached 
from Paddington in 55 min., and half-an-hour’s 
delightful drive by motor to the course enables 
the player to start play in an hour and a half 
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from the time he leaves London. The mem- 
bership is now over 200 and rapidly increas- 
ing. There is talk of building on a large 
scale and there is little doubt that ina year 
or two Huntercombe will be a great golfing 
resort. Golfers who have not yet seen the 
course should certainly pay it a visit. It is 
really a magnificent place and perfectly 


unique as a golf course. 
fT he Irish Amateur Championship has 
been won by a Scot, Mr. George Wilkie 
of the Leven Thistle Golf Club. The sur- 
prises of the meeting were the defeats of 
Mr. Hilton, Mr. Fry, and Mr. Horace Castle 
by comparatively unknown players. The 
meeting is distinctly an encouragement to tue 
Irish golfers, for Mr. Boyd, who is a native 
player, was only defeated in the final by one 
hole, and several other Irishmen made a 
remarkably fine showing. 
Perhaps next year we 
shall have a real Irish 
amateur champion. Up 
to now the Irish cham- 
pionship has always been 
held by Englishmen and 
Scotsmen, but there is 
something Irish in that 
after all. 


T he Oxford and Cam- 

bridge team’s tour 
is now over, and 'the 
English golfers are to be 
congratulated on their 
success. They haveonly 
been defeated twice, and 
that by the narrowest 
margins, and they have 
met the strongest pos- 
sible combinations of 
American golfers. Al- 
though they have thus 
demonstrated their 
superiority the Americans 
are clearly not very far 
behind, and ina year or 
two. it seems probable 
that a very much stronger 
team will be required to beat them if the pre- 
sent rate of American progress is maintained. 


@z: excellent result of the tour will pro- 

bably be the establishment of an annual 
international match between this country and 
America, and the friendly relations that have 
been established are sure to lead to the return 
visit of many of the leading American players 
and to their appearance in our champion- 
ships. 


A German scientist has invented a system 

of getting rid of worms on putting greens 
which has the merit of novelty. Brass rods 
are introduced into various parts of the green 
and a very powerful electric current is then 
turned on. It is said that the worms which 
are not electrocuted [immediately decamp for 
less highly-charged surroundings. It is 
doubtful if it is a good thing to get rid of 
worms on a putting green. The putting 
greens where they are most in evidence are 
those with a heavy soil, and agriculturists say 
that the worms by boring and other opera- 
tions establish a beneficent system of drainage 
essential to a good growth of grass. 


DE He Ade ean. 


Current Games, 


The Fieldsman’s Honour List. — The 
extent of Mr. MacLaren’s services to Lanca- 
shire is not to be judged by his batting alone. 
According to the fieldsman’s “ Honour List” 
compiled by the Azhletic News MacLaren 
and Hayes have each held forty catches this 
season. These figures place them at the 


Hawkins 


FIELDER, THE KENT BOWLER 


Who is going out to Australia with the England 
team 


head of the list of fieldsmen pure and simple 
as the three above them—viz., Strudwick, 
Butt, and Hunter—have had infinitely greater 
‘chances in their capacity of wicketkeepers 
than either MacLaren or Hayes. This 
interesting table of statistics is, however, in 
some way a little misleading. We know that 
G, L. Jessop is incomparably a better fields- 
man than Hayward, and yet his catches 
number only twenty-six as against the Surrey 
man’s thirty. Indeed, the possibility of com- 
paring cricketers’ merits by means of figures 
becomes sufficiently obvious when one finds 
that C. J. Burnup has only caught nine bats- 
men out while E, M. Dowson has thirteen 
victims to his name. Now Burnup is by 
‘common consent one of the finest fieldsmen 
in England, while E. M. Dowson is possibly 
‘one of the worst in first-class cricket. 


Oxford and Cambridge v. the Rest.—The 
large number of ’varsity men in the Middlesex 
team has led someone to suggest a match 
between the ’varsities and the Rest of 
England. Assuming that the ‘ Rest” are 
to consist entirely of amateurs I hardly think 
the suggestion can have been meant seriously. 


Sports, 


The non-university amateurs in first-class 
cricket could almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. I suppose the “ Rest” eleven 
would include A. C. MacLaren, T. S. Fish- 
wick, C. J. Kortright, G. Brann, A. E. Lawton, 
R. H. Spooner, P. A. Perrin, C. McGahey, as 
wellas W. G. Grace and one of the Crawfords. 
But what earthly chance would such a team 
stand against an eleven made up of, say, C. B. 
Fry, Ranji, P. F. Warner, C. J. Burnup, H. K. 
and R. E. Foster, H. Martyn, B. J. T. Bosan- 
quet, C. M. Wells, and F. S. Jackson? Fifteen 
years ago, when W. G. Grace’s powers were 
unimpaired and A. E. Stoddart, W. Newham, 
and Walter Read were almost in their prime, 
such a match might have possibly aroused 
some interest, but at present any eleven of 
non-university men would be simply over- 
whelmed by a combination of Oxford and 
Cambridge past and present. 


Undue Caution.—There was a certain 
amount of grumbling among the spectators at 


‘the Oval when the Sussex innings was not 


declared at luncheon-time on the second day. 
The score was then 450 or thereabouts, and 
there was no doubt that Sussex were per- 
fectly secure against defeat. Had he been 
better provided with bowlers I daresay Ranji 
would have followed the advice of the man in 
the crowd and put Surrey in to bat imme- 
diately after luncheon. As it was he expressed 
his belief that Surrey were just as likely as 
not to make 600 on such a wicket. Per- 
sonally I was very pleased with Ranji’s 
decision not to declare as it gave me an 
opportunity of seeing him finish one of his 
inimitable innings. All the same, though the 
odds were all against the Sussex bowlers 
getting Surrey out twice in a day and a half, 
I think Ranji might have tried the experiment. 
Nothing is certain in cricket, and batting 
collapses are not unknown even in the Surrey 
team. Had there been a little less rain on 
Friday night and a little more sun on Saturday 
morning Ranji might very possibly have been 
left lamenting that he had not made Surrey 
bat a couple of hours earlier. 


A Retiring Cricketer.—It is not often that 
a man who makes Ioo in a ’varsity match 
disappears so completely from first - class 
cricket as J. E. Raphael seems to have done. 
His name does not appear in the batting or 
bowling averages, and since his 130 at Lord’s 
last June he might have abandoned cricket 
altogether for all the public have heard of 
him. G. 0. Smith, after his famous innings 
for Oxford in 1896, appeared two or three 
times for Surrey, and although he quite failed 
in county cricket at any rate we knew that 
he was still alive and playing the game. I 
have never seen Raphael bat, but as a foot- 
baller he always gave me the impression that 
the proceedings interested him very little, and 
it is quite possible that he may have a similar 
apathetic attitude toward cricket. 


England and South Africa.—I hope it is 
true that a match is to be arranged between 
the next South African team and the full 
strength of England. No matter how well 
any visiting team performs against the 
counties it naturally lacks prestige until it 
has met a representative eleven of English 
cricketers. It is true that the Australian team 
of 1878 acquired a great revutation without 
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having tried its strength against England, but 
its famous one-day defeat of the M.C.C. was 
accomplished against an eleven that might 
easily have done duty for England. There is 
certainly no reason why, if not next year at 
no distant date, South Africa should not be 
able to send us an eleven as powerful as the 
magnificent set of cricketers which Australia 
has landed on our shores during the last few 
years. It would certainly be all for the benefit 
of English cricket if the test matches could be 
resolved into a triangular duel between Eng- 
land, Australia, and South Africa. Perhaps, 
indeed, Mr. Chamberlain looks forward to the 
time when the struggle for the supremacy of 
cricket shall rest between South Africa and 
Australia alone with England playing the 
humbler 7é/e of looker-on or engaged in a 
lacrosse match with Canada’s A” team. 


A Gloomy Forecast.—A very well-known 
cricketer, whose name wild horses shall not 
drag from me, told me the other day that he 
does not think Fielder has the remotest 
chance of getting wickets in Australia, and 
that Relf, unless he is most carefully nursed, 
will not be a success. It was not a case of 
sour grapes as the cricketer in question is not 
a bowler. About Relf I have no fear. Mr. 
Warner is not likely to fail in nursing his 
men properly, but if it is really true that 
Fielder has not the qualities that make for 
success on Australian wickets it may prove a 
serious matter for the English team, which is 
not so well provided with fast bowlers that 
it can afford any failures in that department. 


Hawkins 
THE SUSSEX BOWLER 


RELF, 


One of the England team which sails for 
Australia on September 25 
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However, Australia is apt to upset all precon- 
ceived notions, and perhaps my friend may find 
that he has under-estimated Fielder’s powers 
of adapting himself to circumstances. Fielder, 
at any rate, is built on sturdy lines and does 
not look at all the sort of man to be upset by. 
the climatic conditions of Australia. 


Our Best Soldier Cricketer. — Now 
that Mr. Spooner has declined the in- 
vitation of the M.C.C. that body might do 
much worse than offer the vacant place to 
Captain Wynyard. Captain Wynyard is not 
only easily the finest of our soldier cricketers 


Copyright of “ The Tatier" 
ONE OF THE BEST ALL-ROUND 


CRICKETERS IN ENGLAND 
L. C. Braund of Somerset 


ibut has always belonged to that class of 
‘batsmen from whom representative cricketers 
are naturally chosen. Although he only came 
into the Hampshire eleven at the tail end of 
the season he showed that he was quite at 
the top of his form and that his absence from 
first-class cricket had in no way diminished 
his skill. Moreover, Captain Wynyard pos- 
sesses those moral qualities which are almost 
as necessary for success as skill in such nerve- 
shaking affairs as test matches. I do not 
know how he has been fielding this season, 
but a few years back he was one of the finest 
fieldsmen in the country, and I shall never 
forget a couple of catches I saw him snap up 
in the slips in a Gentlemen and Players match 
at the Oval five or six seasons ago. 


The Predominant South.—The centre of 
gravity of the football world seems to be 
changing from north to south. This scientific 
metaphor is prompted by a visit I paid to 
Fulham last Saturday week, when the club 
of that name played the first match of the 
season on their own ground against Tottenham 
Hotspur. Fulham are new to the so-called 
first-class football, this being the club’s first 
season in the first division of the Southern 
League. With the exception of Fryer, late of 
Derby County, I had not seen any of the 
players before, but wherever the directors 
found their men they have got together an 
exceedingly useful side. It is, of course, difficult 
to appraise the precise merits of a team so 
early in the season, but Fulham played with 
any amount of dash and were by no means 
deficient in skill. 


A Cup Tie Team.—As far as one could 
judge from a single match the team seems to 
be built on the most approved cup tie lines, 


and I am inclined to think that they have as 
good a prospect as any team in the south of 
England of making satisfactory progress along 
the road that leads to the Crystal Palace. 
Unfortunately the referee seemed overbur- 
dened with the sense of his responsibility, 
and when not blowing his whistle he was 
generally lecturing one or other of the players. 
The game was played by both sides in an 
excellent spirit and the charges, though 
frequent, were perfectly fair. The referee, 
however, apparently regarded all charging and 
jumping as illegal, and whenever a player 
bundled into an opponent or jumped to head 
the ball we heard the irritating solo on his 
whistle. If charging is to be eliminated from 
football the sooner the game is relegated to 
the nursery or the playing fields of girls’ 
schools the better. 


A Nimble “Veteran.—Who is the oldest 
footballer taking part in first-class football ? 
Until Jast Saturday week I should certainly 
have awarded the distinction to John Goodall, 
but if appearances are to be relied on Hamilton, 
Fulham’s centre-half, is Goodall’s senior by 
several years. Although Hamilton has the 
grey hairs and careworn look that one asso- 
ciates with advanced middle age there is 
nothing in his play that suggests the veteran. 
Indeed, in the match against Tottenham 
he was the most active and energetic player 
on the field. Hamilton, I believe, confesses 
to thirty-nine years, but professional foot- 
ballers we all know are as coy about their 
ages as the proverbial spinster, and his birth 
certificate I should think would give him an 
additional ten years. However, whether 
thirty-nine or forty-nine, Hamilton like the 
two Goodalls is an excellent example of how 
long a period a footballer’s career can extend 
over provided he takes good care of himself. 
It is greatly to Hamilton’s credit that when he 
has reached the time of life when professional 
footballers generally rely more on trickery 
than agility he plays a scrupulously fair 
game, and the only evidence one could detect 
of his advancing years was his iondness for a 
good honest charge, which was more in fashion 
a quarter of a century ago than it is to-day. 


Bogus Amateurs and the London F.A.— 
Now that Shepherd’s Bush and West Hamp- 
stead have been refused 
affiliation by the London 
Football Association it 
may beassumed that they 
will be transformed into a 
professional organisation 
as there is nothing left 
for them but an occa- 


sional friendly match 
with the professional 
club. Whether the Lon- 
don F.A. are well 


advised in refusing to 
recognise professionalism 
is possibly open to ques- 
tion, but there can be no 
possible doubt that they 
are absolutely right in 
their determination to 
show no emercy to the 
bogus amateur. One 
has heard a good deal of 
the paid amateur in 
cricket, but the paid 
amateur in football is a 
far greater curse to the 
game. It is hardly too 
much to say that out. 
side the Corinthians 
and the other old-boy 
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combinations there is no genuine amateurism 
in English football. The Amateur Cup is 
mainly confined to pseudo amateurs who 
are not skilful enough to make it worth their 
while to embrace open _ professionalism. 
Most of the clubs which enter for the Amateur 
Cup adopt a style of play which would 
not be tolerated for a moment among the 
better class of professionals. The subsidised 
amateur in cricket at least plays the game 
with the sporting instincts of a gentleman ; 
in football he is for the most part merely 
a distinguished exponent of every dirty 
trick of which the game is capable. For all 
I know to the contrary Shepherd’s Bush and 
West Hampstead may be shining exceptions 
to the usual practice of such clubs, but when 
once it was proved that they had been sailing 
under false colours the action of the London 
Football Association became inevitable. It 
was the prevalence of bogus amateurism 
which originally was responsible for the 
legalising of professionalism and induced 
such keen amateurs as Mr. C. W. Alcock to 
vote for the adoption by the Football Associa- 
tion of open professionalism as a far lesser 
evil than the winking at paid amateurism. 


A Great Gentleman Rider. — Mr. H. 
Nugent, who met with a fatal accident jin a 
steeplechase at Ostend, was one of the best- 
known gentlemen jockeys in the country. 
Although it is only four years since he began 
riding in public his clever and daring horse- 
manship quickly brought him into public 
notice. In 1900 he had sixteen mounts and 
won three races in that year. He rode 
Hidden Mystery in the Grand National, but 
his horse fell, while in the following year out 
of ninety-four mounts he was successful on 
twenty occasions. He was singularly unlucky 
in his attempts to win the Grand National. 
In 1901 he rode Drumcree, being second to 
Grudon. In the next year he again had the 
mount on Drumcree, who ran _ unplaced. 
Last year, when in all human probability he 
would have steered Drumcree to victory in 
the Grand National, he sprained his ankle 
and was unable to ride. Mr. Nugent was a 
son of Sir Charles Nugent, who trains at 
Cranborne, Dorset, and was only twenty-six 
years of age at the time of his death. 


Knowles 
GENTLEMAN RIDER 


Who was killed whilst riding in a hurdle race at Ostend 
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A Famous Tuck Shop that 
will Disappear.—The passer-by 
in Great College Street, West- 
mins er, can to-day see the 
housebreaker at work on a row 
of seven houses facing the dark 
grey wall at the back of West- 
minster School. To him the 
demolition of these houses will 
mean little, but to the ‘‘ Old 
Westminsterian’’ and to the 
present generation of boys at 
Elizabeth’s celebrated school 
it means much, for these 
seven houses include the long- 
noted tuck shops of the school, 
and with their destruction will 
pass away the glories and 
pleasures of “ Sutcliff’s” and 
‘“* Martin’s.’’ Every schoolboy 
in that region knew Sutcliff’s 
well; buns and all the 
sweets that schoolboys delight 
in were to be found here. 
It has played a part, too, 
in more than one notable 
book of modern days. Its 
latest véle is in the account 
just published and selling so 
well by Captain Markham, 
Life of a Town Boy at West- 
minster. The gallant captain 
gives a vivid account of the 
tuck shops of his own genera- 
tion, many years back, and 


he has nothing but praise for them even after the lapse of 


half a century. 


A DISAPPEARING TUCK SHOP 


A favourite haunt of Westminster Schoolboys 
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Madame Tussaud’s and Ameri- 
cans.—What do our American 
visitors consider to be the 
most interesting spot in Lon: 
don? I suppose most people 
would answer, ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey,” but nine out of ten 
Americans to whom I have 
put this question have replied. 
“‘ Madame Tussaud’s.”’ Since 
the days of Artemus Ward 
waxwork shows have always 
been a great institution in 
America, and no American, I 
suppose, can resist the temp- 
tation of visiting the most 
famous waxwork show in the 
world. There is an_up-to- 
dateness about Madame 
Tussaud’s which invariably 
appeals to the American 
visitor. 


An Unappreciative Audience. 
—There is an entertaining pro- 
gramme at the Palace Theatre 
just now, and as usual many 
attractions, but to me there is. 
nothing to equal a little panto- 
mime in one act performed by- 
Mdlle. Willey and M. Desfon-- 
taines. JI am sorry to’say, 
however, that this charming 
little pantomime performance, 
showing real artistic skill, was. 


not well received by the audience the night I was there. 


There was no applause, and someone shouted, ‘* Rubbish.” 


Our Eighth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post oz the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the twelfth acrostic 
(dated September 16) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, September 28, 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
**Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday! before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Eighth Series) 
fe) 


Fes) L 

2-0 ADM Rar Ate Beal n re 
GENII 

3. I (ees) G 

4: ING EP peu ee Ne eke 

Soma U D oO R 


1. King Solomon and Sol Gills (see Dombey and Son). 

2. The Admirable Crichton (the Scots hero and the 
butler in the play so called). ‘‘ Able” and ‘‘ achieve ’’ are 
accepted. 

4. Neptune, enraged at the blinding of Polyphemus, 
wrecked Ulysses's ship. 

5. Owen Tudor married Queen Katherine, 
Henry V., and their grandson was Henry VII. 


widow of 


Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Eighth Series) 


‘Tis not so long when we shall be as they 
Who did not see the race upon the day. 


1. A hall, a square, a family, I name, 

Don't think the other one can do the same. 

Means one or many. (Must be full explained, 

If not, will not count, and no good be gained.) 
Men have been hanged for this. Forbidden quite. 
River wrongly so called, and yet quite right. 
Connects a colonel with a pill, or might. 

Connects Mahomed with a ladies’ shop. 

Plus head and tail comedian on stop. 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete answers may 
possibly count. 


n 


Spe 


The Ninth Series begins September 30. 
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Correct answers to Nose have been received from: 
Arosa, Atcho, Amherst, Affable, Aar, Arnim, Arab-queen, 
Axel, Ago, Aenea, Alicia, Aclaude, Antoo, Aston, Almeria, 
Aldebella, Astar, Amabelle, Adjutant, Astwood, Astrachan, 
Adelaide, Anderada, Ashburt, Agnon, Alda, Asgard, 
Avery, Afflo, Abul, Ayacanora, Alif, Bonnie-bell, Bimbo, 
Boodle, Barum, Balfe, Bargee, Buldoo, Burman, Blackie, 
B.L.L., Beaucaire, Buffo, Bryntirion, Beauty, Buffer, 
Bedrock, Bishop, Belmanor, Biscuit, Bul, Belledame, 
Bibury, Belle, Bullgate, Bulbul, Carp, Carbon, Callalo, 
Charcoal, Chippie, Cuthbert, .Coffi, Careful, Cicero, Chloe, 
Champagne, Chaasze, Carinthia, Clarelou, earebpole: 
Cass, Cherrycheeks, Cutwater, Caribou, Charkbir, 
Chums, Carissima, Curly-locks, Cudwall, Chinchin, 
Cheers, Cattegat, Chromatic, Dearest, Dobbs, Driffel, 
Didbell, Doll, Daisy, Dingo, Dodpoller, Dangan, Daddy, 
Dainty, Dawker, Doodles, Driscoll, Dignity, Differential, 
Dusky, Druid, Deborah, Draytob, Drummer, Dubious,. 
Dogsville, Dunkin, Dewankhas, Dunblany, Eastwind, 
Elioul, Eskow, Elbouz, Eggson, Eilime, Ettry-world, 
Eden, Edelband, Ethie, Eillol, Easlebiney Eaglehawk, 
Elbury, Eidal, Ernsoman, Ethelwood, England, Etherial, 
Effie-dear, Einuk, Earlymorn, Fiddle, Ferdinand, Ful- 
marno, Fairchild, Flossie, Fastigia, Felgardo, Frome, 
Fiora, Ferbolitine, Frumpy, Folro, Flosager, Fahldt,. 
Feldohr, Fairleigh, Fulsome, Filey, Filletoville, Gatherso, 
Goline, Gitwould, Gumberbird, Grantown, Gnir, Gownce, 
Ginger, Glattonline, Goodie, Greyeyes, Grappler, Gim- 
bol, Glevum, Gratgo, Gardie, Guffero, Gadzooks, Golo,. 
Gertrude, Gaffer, Gatoyle, Goonsome, Genevieve, Golden- 
irl, Grimcole, Geraldine, Gladsome, Hindhead, Hovite,. 
apni Horsa, Hibble, Halfoh, Hicks, Herts, Heath,. 
Harewood, Heb, Haras, Heifle, Hanid, Heckle, Hast- 
ings, Haxor, Joyful-owl, Jinko, Keys, Ko, Louth, Lynn,. 
Lengthington, Und! Lapin, Lightsome, Ladie, Loftus, 
Livery, Lex, Laxamar, Looksee, Leaf, Lufto, Lammer- 
muir, Muffeta, Manor, Mamouna, Minorca, Mars, Mina-- 
mie, Macroux, Mascotte, Muswell, M. L. H., Mereworth, 
Margot, Mypet, Mater, Marion, Mycatte, Mabqueen, 
Milton, Melville, Morna, Marcus, Nibs, Noonie, Novara, 
Nostradame, Nicola, Nice, Nowell, Nourse, Norna,. 
Nemo, Noreen, Owen, Oveen, Ostrogoth, Paff, Park, 
Polstrawner, Proby, Pagwags, Petrarch, Pillicoddy, Pen- 
guin, Prodwont, Paris, Poltrepen, Pumphia, Pragmant,. 
Parkhouse, Pooley, Piffler, Rotter, Ronpu, Rover, Roma, 
Richly, Rightboy, Ructions, Riddler, Rix, Sweetbells, 
Sec, Seastar, Soko, Safie, Siffleuse, She, Sniggow, 
Scourie, Simplon, Sturford, St. Quentin, Suchlarks, Tus- 
sock, Tiptilted, Towser, T.X.L., Thistle, Tribal, Tinker, 
Tottles, Troloss, Tittipu, Truth, Tweedledum, Uiyates;: 
Ulster, Ubique, Uveleen, Vim, Vixen, Vinna, Victor, 
Vigoro, Wynkyn, Wyst, Wax, Wink, Wynell, Workitout, 
Ycrep, Yellow, Yma, Yamted, Yoko, Ysus, Yeldarb,. 
Zeedle, Zozzonak, Zark. 

‘Bishop ” is credited with correct solution to No, 7. 
Omitted by some error. % 

“ Joyful-owl " had ‘‘ Eglinton "’ instead of ‘‘ Elgin" in 
No. 7. The many solvers who have written about 
‘Omega’ in No. 7 do not understand the light. It was 
required to find the name of an article ‘‘ prepared from 
almonds”’ and of asoothing nature after a hard day, but 
so spelt that if you deduct the head and tail (the first and 
last letters) the remainder begins and ends, with the letters 
wanted. ‘ (N)oyea(U)}’ fulfils this. ‘*(O)meg(A)" would 
not. And is the oil made from almonds? The Acrostic 
Editor fully appreciates ‘‘ Adelaide’s’’ precaution, but 
would it not be making things doubly sure if she sent a. 
copy of the solution on the warning card ? 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Annual Reliability Trials. — Several new 
features mark the Automobile Club’s Septem- 
ber 1,000 miles reliability trials. For the first 
time the amount of dust raised by each car 
will be taken into consideration. Also there 
is a section with some twenty entries of cars 
for men of moderate means ; that is, of vehicles 
selling at £200 or less. Several Oldsmobile, 
Cottereau, and Cadillac cars are entered, and 
the man of small income will note with 
interest the respective performances of these, 
Another interesting section is that devoted 
to motor “parts” such as control valves, 
radiators, governors, and ignition devices, 
whose reliability will be put to practical test. 


Ladies’ Automobile Club.—The Ladies’ 
Automobile Club has at last been launched 
in a modest way with one large room at the 
Hans Crescent Hotel. It will be remembered 
that the parent club, the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain and Ireland, promised the ladies 
an annual subsidy of £1,000 for three years, 
by which time it was hoped /es chauffeuses 
would be able to make 
their club  self-support- 
ing. Some twenty 
members of the Auto 
Club, however, threat- 
ened to resign if the 
feminines received any 
financial floating from 
their motor brethren. 
So the ladies start 
modestly in one room 
for six months at any 
rate and with a subscrip- 
tion of only two guineas 
yearly and no entrance 
fee. Harrod’s Stores 
will garage the ladies’ 
cars at moderate rates. 


Motor Volunteer 
Maneeuvres.—A large 
contingent of motor and 
motor cycle volunteers 
joined the manceuvres, 
and their services were 
utilised in keeping the 
Ist and 2nd Army Corps 
in touch with one another 
and in maintaining com- 
munication between 
commanders and the umpire staff. Each car 
is supposed to be attended by several motor 
cyclists, who act as scouts and as despatch 
bearers between the car and the headquarters 
of the unit to which they are attached. There 
is no doubt that the motor and motor cyclist 
volunteer corps is destined to play a most 
important part in our military system. 


Repairs by Contract.— Motor repairers 
are beginning to make regular contracts to 
keep their customers’ cars in running order at 
so much a year. Such contracts, of course, 
apply only so far as mechanism and engines 
are concerned, and do not include new parts 
or tyres. The advantage to the contractors 
is that such agreements allow them to keep 
a regular staff at steady work, the obvious 
advantage to the customer being that his 
repairs are done much cheaper, all the routine 
work and worry are taken off his hands, and 
he need, therefore, keep only a boy for washing 
the car and filling up tanks, 


The Beanfeasters’ Brake.—At this season 
of the year one of the greatest of all road 
dangers is the beanfeasters’ brake returning 
in the dark with a cargo of holidaymakers 
alcoholically elated. But no policeman ever 
interferes with their obvious -driving to the 
common danger of pedestrian, carriage folk, 
cyclist, and motorman. 


Glass Screens.—The woman who values 
her complexion and good Jooks insists on a 
glass screen in front of the car. Speed-loving 
husbands protest. But no honour or obey 
clause in the Marriage Service can compel a 
woman to sacrifice every bit of beauty to a 
sporting mate. A glass screen obviates the 
dusty, rough-and-tumble look of a motor 
tourist, saves the skin from tan and coarse- 


_ness, and obviates the crowsfeet which the 


screwing of the muscles in face of a strong 
head wind gives rise to. 


The Chauffeur’s Catechism—The British 
version of the catechism to whicha chauffeur 
in search of a licence will be subject under the 


THE NEW POST OFFICE ELECTRIC VAN 


new Motor Bill is not yet to hand. In some 
American cities before a driving certificate 
is issued the chauffeur or chauffeuse must 
testify to age, weight, colour of eyes and hair, 
and must deny being an habitual indulger to 
excess in intoxicating beverages. Candidates 
are also solemnly charged to confess to mental 
or physical infirmities likely to handicap them 
as motor drivers. 


Quiet with Motors.—Hacks and hunters 
at Tattersall’s which are not entitled to a 


‘warranty that they are quiet with motors 


realise only about one-third of the price they 
would fetch had they been properly broken 
in. The sooner horse-breeders recognise the 
importance of breaking in young animals to 
motor vehicles the better for their interests. 
Each month in the life of a two-year-old 
makes the process harder. After five years it 
often proves utterly impossible, and otherwise 
valuable animals may have to be sold at 
knacker’s price. 
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Pursuit Races.—A road or track needs to 
be very wide to allow motor cars to race 
abreast, and their drivers should be expert 
and level-headed. But motor racing cannot 
be called an exciting sport so long as the cars 
speed singly over a measured distance against 
the clock. Pursuit races are very popular in 
America and provide excellent sport. A 
long line of cars starts at two to five minute 
intervals, To note the gradual gaining of the 
one or the other is most exciting, and the 
element of danger which must be present 
when two or more cars compete neck and 
neck, or bonnet and bonnet, is absent in the 
pursuit race, 


Coffin Rescues Car. —A motor car in 
America whose safety brake was covered with 
a coil of rope shunted backwards, plunged 
15 ft. down a precipice, and lodged against a 
tree. An undertaker passing unhitched the 
horses from a hearse, fastened the coffin straps 
to the rope attached to the car, and with his 
horses pulled the 800 Ib. motor from its perilous 
position. The car occu- 
pants and the vehicle 
were not badly hurt. 


Avoid Forges and 
Flints—A motor car 
which pulled up at a 
blacksmith’s for some 
slight repair was incau- 
tiously drawn under 
shelter close to the forge. 
The tank was full of 
petrol, a spark from the 
forge ignited this, and 
the car caught fire. 
The flames were readily 
put out, but it is well to 
remember that a forge 
may prove dangerous. 
Not long since a spark 
from a flint being ham- 
mered by the roadside 
ignited some cotton 
waste saturated with 
petrol which was lying 
close to a car under 
repair by the way, and 
but for the promptness 
of the chauffeur in ex- 
tinguishing the flaming 
waste with his great coat a serious fire might 
have resulted. 


The Value of Accidents. — Out of evil 
comes good. Some of the most notable and 
valuable improvements in the motor car have’ 
arisen from serious and fatal accidents. Only 
for the occurrence of such mishaps the com- 
parative perfection of construction now reached 
could not have been attained. 


Second-hand Motors.--Just as a wise 
man in buying a horse makes a strict investi- 
gation of its teeth, so an astute car purchaser 
examines the motor ofa proffered vehicle so 
to speak with a magnifying glass. In the 
courts recently one of the leading car agents 
of Paris who has always been regarded as 
straight and reliable was proved to have sold 
as “new” a car fitted with a motor which 
showed on examination to be obviously second- 
hand. It does not do to take too much on 
trust in trade matters nowadays, and the 
amateur automobilist should buy with caution. 
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The Quality of Sport.—It is a very frequent thing to find 
sportsmen in discussing the sport they have enjoyed attach a special 
virtue to the amount of exertion they have undergone. Some, 
indeed, go so far as to estimate absolutely the quality of the sport 
by the number of miles traversed in pursuit of game. Now this 
surely is a mistaken point of view. The healthy exercise enjoyed 
by a tramp over the moors or fields is a factor that adds to the 
pleasure of shooting, but it is not of the essence of the sport. On 
most of the Yorkshire moors, for instance, a really good walker 
could probably kill more game without pointers or setters than with 
them, but for many men the pleasure of watching the dogs carefully 
quartering the ground will more than compensate for any small loss 
to their bags. In driving, again, where the shooters have only to 
send out beaters and themselves sit still and shoot for all they are 


A COCKER SPANIEL—SANDY OBO 


worth, there is little or no leg exercise, but who shall say that the 
quality of the sport is not quite as good in every way and in the 
opinion of many a good deal better? Surely in these matters 
the individual should be allowed his free choice, and his sportsman- 
ship should not be called in question by those who prefer to adopt 
different methods. There are many places, of course, where game 
is scarce in which dogs are practically indispensable. The large 
open fields of grass on the borders of the fen lands in Norfolk and 
Cambridgeshire generally require the use of a brace of good pointers. 
On many Scottish moors—thinly stocked—setters or pointers are of 
the greatest advantage, especially to the sportsman who goes out 
alone. 

The Twelve Best Game Shots.—Baily’s Magazine, which in 
the summer-time decided with the aid of its readers 
who are our twelve best polo players, has now been 
turning its attention to the twelve best game shots. 
The decision of the readers of the magazine as shown 
‘by the voting seems to be an eminently sound one. 
As might have been expected the name of Lord de 
Grey heads the list, Mr. Rimington Wilson and Lord 
Walsingham being bracketed second; Mr. Heatley 
Noble takes the third place, while for the fourth five 
‘sportsmen are regarded as equally eligible, viz., the 
Prince of Wales, the Hon. H. Stonor, Lord Falconer, 
Prince Victor Dhuleep Singh, and Mr. F. E. R. Fryer. 
Fifth come Mr. E, de C. Oakley and Lord Ashburton, 
while for the sixth place Mr. A. W. Blyth, Mr. C. P. W. 
Martin, Prince F. Dhuleep Singh, and Lord Carnar- 
von are bracketed. For the seventh place Lord 
Warwick, Lord Westbury, and Sir Robert Gresley 
receive equal votes, 


Some Records.—The names of all those chosen 
are household words to the sportsman. Lord de 
Grey, who is described as the best shot in the world 
at every kind of game, has the unique record of 
III,I90 partridges in twenty-nine years. In one 


GUN-ROOM TOPICS. 
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memorable drive in 1893, on the late Baron Hirsch’s property in 
Hungary, no fewer than 240 partridges fell to his gun. He also 
killed in a single drive 128 grouse at High Force as a guest of the 
late Mr. Charles Vyner. Among the record bags for a party of guns 
are those of Mr. Rimington Wilson on the Broomhead Moors near 
Sheffield—nine guns, August 20, 1893, 2,648 grouse; and Lord 
Ashburton and five guns at the Grange, Hampshire, November 4, 
1897, 1,458 partridges, 

A Phenomenal Bag.—The announcement that Lord Walsing- 
ham shooting on his small moor at Blubberhouse had brought down 
1,070 grouse in one day to his own gun was received with something 
like incredulity. The performance, which took place on August 30, 
1888, was, however, duly authenticated. The bag was made between 
5.15 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. Twenty drives were made, each occupying 
twenty-one minutes from the first to last shot, and the 
shooting averaged over two birds per minute. Once 
during the day three birds were killed at one shot 
and three times two birds were killed at one shot. 
Four guns were used and two loaders employed, and 
not a shot was fired by anyone but Lord Walsingham. 


Kills and Cartridges.—What proportion of kills to 
fired cartridges should be obtained by a man who is 
entitled to be considered a good shot ? It is a vexed 
question and has never received a satisfactory answer. 
Much must, of course, depend upon the class of 
shooting, for the number that would constitute a good 
average in partridge driving late in the season would 
not be a good average, as a rule, in covert shooting. 
Lord Walsingham’s opinion expressed some time ago 
was that “sixty in a hundred is good shooting 
throughout one day, but thirty is nearer the mark. 
with most good shots if you take the season through, 
allowing for a fair proportion of wild game.” In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the 1,070 grouse 
killed by Lord Walsingham required 1,510 cartridges. 


A Hundred Years Ago.—In connection with the 
subject of kills and cartridges the following extract 
from the Glode of August 14, 1814, is distinctly 
interesting: “Shooting Extraordinary—On the 12th inst. Mr. 
Gregory of Whitchurch in crossing the Welsh mountains between 
Llangynnog and Bala killed eight brace of grouse before his 
breakfast and nine brace more on the following day on his way 
from the latter place to Trawsfynnd. It is very singular that 
he killed the whole at thirty-one shots, without missing a shot, 
and what is still more extraordinary he saw only 174 brace during 
the two days, all of which he shot except one bird, and even that 
one did not escape him, for happening to be struck down by a hawk 
Mr. G., who was near the spot, immediately shot the rash bird 
and bagged the grouse, thus making a total of thirty-five birds in 
the course of a little more than seven hours sporting.” ‘‘ The rash 
bird” is distinctly ‘ precious ” as an example of sporting phraseology. 


A SUSSEX SPANIEL—BRIDFORD BREDABOY 
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Women and Mountaineering.—A course 
of mountaineering has left ne more than ever 
inclined to sing a pean of praise that the 
short skirt has come to stay, for the present at 
least. As a matter of fact the short skirt, 
like the insidious charms of tobacco, becomes 
with use almost a necessity, and after testing 
its advantages to the full | am almost dis- 
posed to look leniently upon that uncompro- 
mising member of my sex and fellow country- 
woman who is always to be met abroad and 
seldom—the gods be praised—at home, and 
who is never to be seen in any other garb 
whensover and wheresoever you may meet 
her. She is a well-known type who may be 
counted upon to swell the ranks of the touring 
societies, and with her Tyrolean hat, her ill- 
fitting shirt with turn-down collar, and her 
scanty skirt which, to ‘“ make assurance 
doubly sure,” has been curtailed above her 
lean ankles, her “sensible” boots, her eye- 
glasses, spare form, and mahogany counte- 
nance she performs doughty deeds of daring 
which can hardly be outdone by the most 
enterprising young Cantabs. She bears a 
charmed life, too, and is never annihilated 
by an avalanche nor crushed in a mountain 
crevasse, and her disregard for des convenances 
is such that she will stalk through the 
Rue de la Paix in Paris at the fashionable 
hour of the day in exactly the identical 
costumeand boots that she wore during 
the various ascents which she has duly 
recorded on her alpenstock. Fortunately 
she is but a certain type and can hardly 
de counted the “ typical” Englishwoman, ° 
but she is very ubiquitous nevertheless. 
The smart athletic English girl is as 
different from her as chalk from cheese, 
and the same might be said for the 
Americans. It is the latter, however, 
who have really learnt the “art 
of travelling” in its greatest per- 
fection. Only a day or two ago I 
met one of them at the top of a giddy 
height after one of the hottest, most 
tiring, and dustiest mountain climbs 
it has ever been my lot to make. 

She was cool, neat, and dainty as 
though she had only just emerged 

from the hands of her maid. Her 
white muslin blouse was fresh and 
uncreased, her short grey cloth skirt 

with its workmanlike little outside 
pocket showed no signs of dust 

or dirt, and her burnt straw 
Breton hat was perched at just the right angle 
on her unruffled head, which had not lost a 
single “kink,” whether natural or artificial, 
and was neatly and becomingly tied behind 
with a wide bow of black ribbon. She was 
healthily and becomingly brown, but there was 
no trace of heat or discomfort discernible, and 
the coolness with which she descended the 
most appalling heights by means of doll-house 
stairways was the envy of three stout German 
fraus frantically clutching at the rail and 
making the descent sideways after the manner 
of a crab, 


Short Skirts.—But all the while I have 
been digressing from the subject which first 
started me on this tirade, viz., the short skirt. 
Even now the happy medium to be obtained 
is not always understood even by some of the 
best of tailors and couturiéres, and the skirt 
which clears the ground at the first fitting is 
often found to have dropped a good _ half-inch 
lower after having been worn once or twice. 
Several of the most experienced savan?sinsuch 
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In embroidered crépe de chine and lace 


matters, however—notably American tailors— 
make the back of the skirt a trifle shorter than 
the front on account of its tendency to drop 
owing to the extra weight of the pleats 
behind, and this is always a successful method. 
The heavily-pleated skirt is almost impossible 
to manipulate gracefully and consequently 
should be clear of the ground, but at the same 
time extremes are always to be avoided, and 
once you have assured yourself that it is short 
enough to prevent its “cutting” at the edge 
you will have satisfied the needs of cleanliness, 
fashion, and comfort, and may rest content. 
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The really short skirt which gives an-uncom- 
promising view of the feet and ankles is to be 
avoided by most Englishwomen, and even 
with the moderately short frock to be diex 
chaussée becomes one of the duties ‘which 
should be put first among the unwritten rules 
of the toilette. 


The Vicar’s Daughter.—I am glad to see 
that Archdeacon Sinclair has again been 
putting in a plea for the poor clergy in 
England in a contemporary magazine. Ac- 
cording to his account there are more than 
7,000 incumbents bringing up families on 
less than £180 per year, not to speak of the 
many thousands of necessitous curates. The 
fact is quite sufficient of itself to give the 
most callous of us “ pause” when one con- 
siders the subject in all its bearings. The 
greater number of them, the archdeacon 
avers, have neither enough food nor fuel, 
and hundreds of them are clothed in second- 
hand garments sent by charitable people to a 
society for distribution. The daily struggle 
of seven or eight people to keep out of debt 
and at the same time “keep up appear- 

ances” for the sake of the “ parish” on 
less than £180 per year is not the only 
thing that strikes one as pathetic in this 
instance. It is the enormous difficulties 
which the vicar has to face regarding the 
education of his children. Brought up 
to face the fact that she will have to work 
for her living ‘all her life with the 
alternative of marriage the country 
parson’s daughter has fewer chances 
of fitting herself for a Ife of toil 
than almost any other girl in Eng- 
land. Provided her lines are cast 
in a town the advantages of a good 
high-school education are open to 
her at the cost of a few pounds, 
but in the country she must either 
go to school, which is often as great 
an impossibility as to go to court, 
or trust to the chances she may 
possess of picking up a desultory 
education at home. Often, too, her 
hands are so full of other matters 
that she is obliged to throw educa- 
tion to the winds and take her 
share in domestic and parish duties 
to the exclusion of everything else. 


The Marketplace. — Conse- 
quently when the time comes that 
she is thrown on her own re- 

sources, as it is, alas, only too certain to 
come for many, she has had no previous 
training with which to face the maelstrom of 
work and business and is elbowed out by the 
more fortunate and far more competent 
woman, probably born in a humbler sphere 
than herself. In the struggle for existence 
the battle is invariably to the strong, and 
whether she has to contend with the Girton 
girl who has taken her degree or the car- 
penter’s daughter who has been trained in 
shorthand and book-keeping her chances are 
absolutely #27, She has not even the accom- 
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plishment of one or more languages “ac- 
quired abroad,” for £180 per annum leaves 
no margin for such luxuries as a holiday on 
the Continent. It is a regrettable fact, too, 
that the good summer foreign chaplaincies, 
which would mean such golden opportunities 
for the parson’s family, are invariably given to 
the rich clergymen with private means, who 
could well afford to take a holiday on their 
own account and who would, in fact, never 
dream of passing the whole year in one corner 
of England without at least a month’s relaxa- 
tion and rest. It is not only second-hand 
clothes and surprise hampers which are 
needed to alleviate the lot of the poor vicar’s 
family ; it is more endowed colleges and 
schools where the sons and daughters will 
have a chance of showing their mettle and 
developing their talents. All honour to those 
who have provided scholarships for the needy, 
but it must be remembered that to obtain a 
scholarship a competitiveexamination is neces- 
sary, and more than 50 per cent. are obtained 
by those whose parents have been rich enough 
to have them carefully coached beforehand ; 
few of them, too, are sufficiently good to 
enable the p:or man’s son or daughter to 
take them up. 


Stage Dresses.—I hear from a correspon- 
dent who has braved the hot weather in 
London to become acquainted with B7dly’s 
Little Love Affair at the Criterion that some 
of the dresses are alone well worth the visit. 
Miss Eva Moore’s first gown is of ivory 
canvas with a trimming of coarse lace, and 
she wears a belt of soft blue shaded silk 
pointed behind, and very deep, with a scarf to 
correspond. Equally charming is her evening 
gown of mousseline de soie over silver tissue 
trimmed with silver paillettes and having wide 


TWO DAINTY DRESSING GOWNS 


in spotted washing silk with entre-deux 


of lace threaded with ribbon 
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angel sleeves similarly adorned. 
Miss Florence St. John’s gown is of 
pale yellow tulle with a gauze 
trimming embroidered in tiny gold 
and jet sequins, most effective 
touches being added by means of 
bows of orange panne. We have 
not, however, had a real “dress 
play ” since the days of Frocks and 
Frills, and considering the huge 
success that particular piece achieved 
I am rather surprised that other 
examples of sartorial drama have 
not followed in its wake. Both in 
town and country Fvochs and Frills 
provided cowtuiéres with a perfect fund of 
ideas, and many an_ unsophisticated little 
maiden paying her first visit to London went 
home with her mental outlook as regards 
evening toilettes and tea gowns much enlarged 
by that peep into a woman’s paradise of dress. 
The introduction into our country of those 
charming “fuchsia tassels” of shaded taffetas 
silk may be said to have dated from the 
opening night of that play, and the fact that 
they are still to be seen on some of the 
smartest gowns proves conclusively what an 
impression they made. 


New Neckwear.—A few weeks ago I was 
urging upon clever needlewomen to expend 
such “loose ends” of time as might possibly 
be at their disposal in the manufacture of 
some of the charming stocks which are worn 
everywhere now with smart tailor-made cos- 
tumes and shirts. This week our artist has 
supplied an illustration which may prove of 
value to those who may be disposed to take 
my advice and try their skill in evolving 
fashionable neckwear. The one on the top 
right-hand corner is fashioned of white 
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taffetas with turn-over point embroidered in 
coloured silks and gold, the lower part of the 
collar being adorned with fancy stitching and 
long ends of white taffetas edged with gold 
braid and finished with black and white 
tassels depending from it. The stock on the 
left of it is carried out in écru linen bound 
with red, and having an elaborate embroidery 
of red, black, and green, while below it is a 
little starched linen collar with fancy stitching 
and lace medallions. Of the other three the 
collar with cuff to match is of pale blue linen, 
effectively embroidered in the Russian genre 
in any colours which may suggest themselves 
to the needlewoman, and edged with dark 
blue linen. Below it is a stock of folded 
white chiffon with machine-stitched turn-over 
and tie of some bright-coloured taffetas ; 
and last, but not least, is a white linen collar 
worked @ jour and having a lappet of em- 
broidery edged with Valenciennes, Those 
who do not care for the idea of a stock can 
always secure the neatest and most artistic of 
necklaces by a visit to the Parisian Diamond 
Company, whose pearl collars, ropes, and 
necklaces are never out of place. They 
are showing at present some particularly 
neat specimens of this beautiful form of 
neckwear. DELAMIRA, 


In soft cream flannel with border of 
coloured silk 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, September 28 and October 13 
Ticket Days, September 29 and October 14 
Settling Days, September 30 and October 15 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Further Low Consols Record.—They have dipped to 89 =3;; 
some of the banks have already written down the premier security 
to 85, and many of them are contemplating the step. Why seek for 
further evidence of the unhappy state of the markets? Not since 
1870 bas our premier security touched such a price. 

But since the extreme depression on Wednesday the market has 
somewhat recovered from its bad attack of the nerves. There are 
periods in the Stock Exchange when, to speak in the vernacular of 
the East-end, operators get “the needle.” Fortunately the general 
account open for the rise is small, and herein lies the safety of the 
market. 

Further, the realisations of Consols were mainly those of the 
stale speculator, the man who has been hanging on in the hope 
that the downward track was about to be arrested. The spasm of 
comparatively dear money which usually gives a sharp twist to the 
market in autumn has come a little earlier 
than usual. Though no change took place 
in the Bank rate on Thursday there is 
every likelihood should the continental 
demand for gold continue that we shall 
have 5 per cent. in the course of a few 
weeks. 

But the investor need not be alarmed. 
Without endorsing the full-bodied optimism 
of an expert like Sir Robert Giffen or the 
croakings of Sir Edward Vincent I would 
point out that the national credit as 
measured by Consols is as high as it was 
at the time of the Franco-German War. 
Let the investor calculate the present price 
of Consols on the 3 per cent. or 22 per 
cent. bases and he will discover that with 
the exception of those abnormal periods 
in 1897 and 1898, when the quotation 
mounted to the pinnacle of nearly 114, the 
current price compares very favourably 
with the average of recent years and gives 
no cause for grave anxiety. é 


A Plethora of Good Things.—Gilt- 
edged stocks are as plentiful as the silver 
which Coheleth—better known to other 
than my Hebrew readers as Solomon— 
made as abundant as the stones in 
Jerusalem. The war, which brought with 
it the stoppage of the Transvaal gold 
industry as well as a colossal expenditure, 
gave birth to many attractive securities ; so much so, that what 
with an additional surfeit of colonial, municipal, and cognate stocks 
Goschens are having a hard fight to keep in the good graces of 
the British matron and the proverbial provincial spinster. 


The Lull in Argentines.—The lull which exists at the moment 
in the Argentine market is a matter for complacency rather than 
regret. On more than one occasion I have drawn marked attention 
to the evidénces of prosperity in the River Plate. The budget told 
a remarkably satisfactory story whilst the railways have been pub- 
lishing noteworthy traffics. But from childhood we have been 
impressed with the ravages of the locust. “ And there came another 
locust and carried away another grain of corn,” so ran the familiar 
Eastern story. For a pastoral and agricultural people the arrival of 
the locust often means the advent of famine, of ruin, of despair. In 
the East we know the noise and motion of their flight are more dread- 
ful to the terrified husbandman than the beating wings of the Angel 
of Death. The market is not anticipating news of the dread 
invader, but until October is passed it will be just as well that the 
department should be content with its achievement in having lifted 
prices to their present comfortable level. 


The late Mr. R. J. Neild.—The reference to Argentina and its 
prosperity leads me to speak of one who was deeply interested in the 
River Plate and contributed not a little to its development. Some 
little time back | made a brief allusion to the irreparable loss which 
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Anglo-Argentine railway expert 
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the Anglo-Argentine railway world had sustained in what seemed to 
his friends the premature death of Mr. Reginald John Neild. 

Not only at the River Plate House—the new and palatial home 
of Argentine railway companies—but at Winchester House, where 
shareholders are wont to congregate, I have for many years listened 
with growing admiration to Mr. Neild’s simple but withal graphic 
analysis of the position and prospects of one or other of the concerns 
which had the privilege of his guidance. I was always struck with 
the extreme modesty of the man in combination with gifts which 
were of a very solid character. Buffon has said that “the style is 
the man,” and this was very true of Mr. Neild. He always spoke 
with an entire absence of self-consciousness, and what he had to say 
was effectively done for his audience and most creditably to 
himsel!. 

He knew his subject in all its ramifications and impressed the 
Argentine railway shareholder as one who was a marked contrast 
to the sham director—men strikingly absent from the Argentine 
railway world but to be found by the score in mining and other ultra- 
speculative groups of companies. Such men, cheats and shams, are 
like nothing so much as the chest of drawers which Mr. Bob Sawyer 
showed to Mr. Winkle in his little surgery. “Dummies, my dear 
boy,” said he to his impressed, astonished visitor ; “ half the drawers 
have nothing in them and the other half don’t open.” 

Mr. Neild was only in his fifty-fifth year when at his residence, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, he succumbed from peritonitis after a short 
illness. I have before me a copy of the 
Rossallian, the organ of the school in 
Lancashire where he received his educa- 
tion. One of his schoolfellows writes : 
“We were for some time in the same 
form and he was always the most amusing 
of companions. He played in the eleven 
and was a prominent member of the rifle 
corps and an excellent shot—a gift 
inherited by his son, a member of the 
eight» who won the Ashburton Shie'd. 
No better man or truer friend is on the 
school rolls. A shrewd and active man of 
business he was the most simple-hearted 
and afiectionate of men.” 

But perhaps his oldest and most 
intimate associate, Mr. Frank Parish, 
chairman of the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern Railway, has most effectively 
voiced the feelings of the Argentine railway 
shareholder and City gentlemen in regard 
to the melancholy event in the following 
happily-phrased eulogy :— 

“Mr. Neild’s genial temperament and 
happy genius gained for him,” says Mr. 
Parish, “a reputation among his friends 
and business associates and endeared him 
to us all. He was counted upon as the 
rising if not the ruling genius in the council 
of most of the principal Argentine railway 
and financial companies. He has passed 
away in the prime of his life with a 
matured and vigorous intellect capable of mastering the most difficult 
problems and has left us without any successor who could rival his 
privileged intellect.” 

This is well said and | will not attempt to paint the lily or gild 
refined gold. I merely mention, to make the record complete, 
that Mr. Neild had a long and honourable career in the Argentine 
Republic previous to his coming to London, He was born at 
Bowdon, Cheshire, and as I have said was educated at Rossall 
School. At the age of eighteen he went out to Buenos Ayres to 
the office of his brother’s firm, and he subsequently started business 
on his own account under the style of Neild and Co. in asscciation with 
Mr. J. B. Wanklyn and Mr. José Toso. The firm was very sucessful 
and Mr. Neild, as his ability was recognised, was offered positions as 
local director of Anglo-Argentine railway and mortgage companics. 
The firm is still carried on under the style of Crane, Neild and Co., 
Mr. Neild having been a sleeping partner since he left Buenos 
Ayres. 

It was in 1890—the year of the Baring crisis—that Mr. Neild 
came to England and became associated with the leading Argentine 
railway companies, having grasped “the skirts of happy chance,” 
and by force of his own merit made his way. 

At River Plate House he was highly popular, and one who knew 
him intimately in public life tells me that his generosity and thought- 
fulness for others were inexhaustible. Such was the man whose 
premature death ended a career so full of hope and promise. 
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My Illustration.—I am again indebted this week for my illus- 
tration to the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway. The picture is 
taken at Caseros and shows a large gang of workmen engaged in 
doubling the line to Hurlingham. The traffic of late on this portion 
of the line in the immediate vicinity of Buenos Ayres has become so 
great that it has been found absolutely necessary to double the line, 
and arrangements are in contemplation for trebling it. 


Banking Reserves.—I am reminded by the sketch of Mr. Felix 
O. Schuster which appeared in these columns last week that that 
gentleman in one of his half-yearly addresses made a spirited reply 
to the charge so frequently levelled against the banks in the matter 
of what is known as ‘‘ window-dressing.” As many of my readers 
are aware the phrase expresses that the figures relating to cash in 
hand which the banks put forth once a month are made up for show. 
Money is raked in from al] quarters, but even then scarcely any of 
the banks display such a percentage of its liabilities to the public in 
the form of cash in hand and balances at the bank as would be 
sufficient to protect their own credit from assaults in times of severe 
storm and stress. Some of the banks, we believe, systematically 
keep their balances large and do no window-dressing whatever. 
Other banks, whilst abstaining from calling money in to make a 
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to the shareholders. Mr. Curle zs an expert. But many people 
have lost faith in the so-called “ mining expert.” I recollect that on 
one occasion a wealthy corporation sent out a mining engineer of the 
first water to report upon a certain Westralian property. His report 
was graphic, concise, and a model of literary merit. It put the value 
of the property at £2,744,280. The figures were so startling, so 
globular—to use Mr. Rhodes’s phrase—that the directors, notwith- 
standing the engineer’s repute, engaged another expert of even 
greater renown than the first to make assurance doubly sure. He 
went out and gave the net value at the very precise figure of 
£2,286,291. In full process of time developments followed ; the ore 
was extracted and it realised the sum of £2,290. I have before me 
the name of the corporation and the particular property, so that my 
story is not romance nor even “romantic history,” but a plain tale 
from the City. 


That Wicked ‘‘Bear.’”—The City since I last wrote has been 
keenly discussing the charges which have been levelled against a 
well-known member of the Stock Exchange. The Westralian 
market, which has called forth this trouble, has been conspicuous 
for its scandals, particularly in the early months of rg00, At that 
time the market was nearly ruined, and the strange thing was that 
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temporary display, habitually keep far too little in hand. Most of 
the banks pay very high dividends. It would be far better were 
more moderate dividends paid and that the balances representing 
the difference were invested in gold and stored in each bank’s own 
vaults as an emergency insurance fund. 


‘‘ Window-dressing.” —It was the late Mr. Lidderdale, the governor 
of the Bank of England, who I believe first suggested to the London 
banks the desirability of issuing monthly balance sheets. The 
display of a temporarily large percentage of cash gave birth to the 
phrase, ‘‘ window-dressing.” I believe that Mr..A. J. Wilson of 
the J/zvestors’ Review coined the phrase, and it was a happy 
hit. By the way, certain scandals in the mining world have been 
christened “ Westralianism.” This, too, is felicitous but it is always 
difficult to forecast whether phrases of this kind will ‘catch on.” 
““Wafricans,” for instance, as expressing West African shares has 
never become general, but the expressive nomenclature of “ Jungles,” 
on the other hand, was welcomed with open hands. ‘ Westralia,” a 
happy abbreviation of the full title of the colony, also soon found a 
permanent lodgment in the Stock Exchange vocabulary. 

The appointment of Mr. Curle, the mining expert, toa seat on the 
directorate of the Northern Blocks would have proveda great advantage 
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the ‘‘ bears” were so remarkably well-informed. This led a City 
journal in all seriousness to advocate the abolition of the “bear” 
altogether by legislation, but as was pointed out at the time the 
damage is’not in bear sales on false reports but in bear sales on 
reports which the bears know to be true—reports which only reach 
the directors when the mischief is done. A bear selling on ‘ manu- 
factured” information is always a dangerous procedure, but sales 
on ‘first information ” and of a reliable character must generally be 
fruitful of profit. 


The Ingenious Bears.—Mr. Duguid, a biographical sketch of 
whom I placed before my readers a short time ago, tells in his 
History of the Stock Exchange how in the case of the Lower Rhine 
Steam Navigation Company an ingenious method was discovered by 
the bears to relieve themselves of the crush of a corner: ‘‘As the 
settling day approached the shares rose to nearly 30 premium and 
were almost unobtainable at that. But what shares tlie bears could 
not obtain they made for themselves. After the settlement it was 
found that a large number of the documents accepted as good 
A committee of the Stock Exchange 
was appointed to inquire into the matter and the investigation 
resulted in the expulsion of a member.” 


